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THE GRAIN BEETLE AND HOW TO | ventilation is important that a low temperature may be] NEW ELEVATOR AT CUSHING, IA. 
TREAT IT. maintained; grain kept in bulk should be turned over 


: occasionally by ‘‘shoveling” to prevent its becoming | The elevator af Cushing, Ia., recently completed by 
- Bulletin No. 14 of the Oregon Agricultural Experi-| heated; avoid a high temperature by every possible | C. D. Sanborn, of which an illustration is given here- 
ment Station at Corvallis contains the following regard- means; when flour or middlings in sack are infested with with, was planned for large receiving and storage capac- 


ing the grain beetle (Silvanus suri- | ¥ ity on small ground space. Al- 
though occupying only 24x82 feet 
of ground the house can hold 25,000 
bushels of grain. The twelve bins 
extend from the working floor up 
34 feet. All of the bins are hop- 
pered, and six of them are cribbed, 
requiring 36,000 feet of 2x4’s in their 
construction. ‘The six flat-bottomed 
bins will be used only when the 
others are in use and more room is 
required. 

The cupolas are commonly placed 
lengthwise with the main building, 
but Mr. Sanborn has placed his 
across so as to set the elevators close 
to the dump side of the house, 
thereby securing great sink capacity 
on a level building site. 

As is shown by the cut, the house 
is high, standing 65 feet from track 
to peak of cupola. The working 
floor is 16x24 feet and 12 feet high. 
There are two sets of elevators, lift- 
ing 33 bushels per minute; and the 
two sinks have a fly between by 
which both can receive grain from 
one dump. The machinery is driven 
by a Frost Engine of 15 and a boiler 
of 20-horse power, made by The 
Frost Mfg. Co. of Galesburg, Ill. 

The carpenter work was done by 
local mechanics, according to plans 
drawn by a Des Moines architect. 
The cost of the elevator, without 
machinery, was $2,500. 


namensis): 

_ Bulletin No. 5, issued from this 
station, contained the account of 
some experiments with this insect 
and a promise was made of further 
work in the same direction. From 
the experiments referred to and 
from experiments performed at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, 
bisulphide of carbon appears to be 
the best agent to use against this 
pest, and an opportunity has since 
been offered to put the matter toa 
practical test. 

Wheat in the granary of a farmer 
near Corvallis had been badly in- 
fested with this beetle, and, at the 
suggestion of this department, he 
secured some of the liquid above re- 
ferred to and with it treated two 
bins. In answer to an inquiry as 
to the modus operandi, etc., he 
writes as follows: 

“Tused two quarts in each of 
two bins 20x20 feet squere. In the 
bin worst infested by weevil I 
forced the pipe (gas pipe with lower 
end plugged and small holes drilled 
in side near bottom for escape of 
the. liquid) to the bottom of the bin 
in six different places (the liquid 
was poured into the top of the 
pipe). Ialso spread cloths over the 
top of the wheat. I used the same 
quantity of bisulphide in the other 
bin, but did not use any covering. 
In sacking the wheat my men state 
that they saw a few weevil on walls 
of the bin. This js certainly a cheap 
and easy method of ridding wheat 
of weevil.” 5 

Each bin contained about 3,000 
bushels. Total cost about $3. 


NEW ELEVATOR AT CUSHING, IOWA. 


The stocks of wheat in San Fran- 
cisco call-board warehouses October 
1 aggregated 186,000 tons. as against 
228 000 tons October 1, 1891. 


Buyers wish, of course, to get the 
bulk of the crop at as low a price as 


It may not be out of place to state here that the pre- | Silvanus, place sacks in sun and sweep off and kill (by | possible, and every effort will be made to hold the market 
cautions suggested should not be neglected, viz: Keep | burning, not by throwing in water) all beetles gathered on | down until the farmers who are forced to sell or who wish 
granaries clean and dry within and well ventilated;.| the outside. to sell, nave dumped their wheat, and then the price will 


whitewash the interior in the spring of each year; grain eee See be allowed to rise a few cents. One year with another, 
in storehouses and granaries should be piled so as to al- A “Gorn Belt Exposition” will be held at Mitchell, 8. | the farmer who sells when his wheat is ready fares the 


low a free circulation of air around the rows of sacks (if | D., in which the twenty-one counties in the corn belt of | best. The question now is, is this the year to sell from 
sacks are used, and their use seems desirable); thorough | South Dakota will participate, the machine ?-- Northwestern® Agriculturist. 
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INSPECTION AT KANSAS CITY, 
KA 


Some time ago the Attorney General of Kansas sent a 
letter to Chief Grain Inspector W. W. Haskell at Kansas 
Ci y, Kan., regarding the rights and duties of inspectors 
at that point, from which we take the following: 

I have received a letter from B. P. Waggener, the at- 
torney of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, making com- 
plaints that in the inspection of grain in Kansas City, and 
at other points in the state, that the grain inspectors were 
breaking seals upon the cars and leaving, in some in- 
stances, the car doors open where the grain contained in 
said car was liable to damage from the elements and 
also liable to loss from larceny, and asking my opinion as 
to the right of the grain inspectors to allow grain in- 
spected by them to be left in such a shape that losses 
would result to both the owner of the grain and the trans- 
portation company. 

In reply to that letter, I gave it as my opinion that 
when it became necessary to inspect grain upon the track, 
that it was the duty of the officer to perform the work in 
such a manner that the interests of the grain owner and 
of the transportation company would be protected, and 
that, in my opinion, it was the intention of the legisla- 
ture in the passage of the act creating the office of grain 
inspector, to protect the interests of the people, rather than 
to leave them at the mercy of the elements and of thieves. 
That was the only question submitted to this office, and 
in that letter I did not give my opinion positively upon 
the duties of the grain inspector, further than that their 
duty should be performed in such a manner as would best 
protect the inter- 
ests of the people. 

I notice that the 
public press, and 
notably, the lead- 
ing papers of Kan- 
sas City,Mo., have 
seen fit to distort 
the language of 
that letter. into an 
opinion that grain H 
inspectors from 
Missouri and else- 
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any attempt upon the part of any person to so intrude 
upon the soil of Kansas should be promptly met and the 
law rigidly enforced. 


A FOREIGN GRAIN DRIER, 


The illustration given herewith shows a complete drier 
and cooler for wheat, corn, oats, etc., which is used in 
England, India and Australia. Its essential parts are the 
rotating cylinder A, the fan # and the hot air fur- 
nace F, 

The gslvanized iron cylinder is fitted on its inner cir- 
cumference with a number of iron strips running its 
whole length and s2t at right angles to the inner surface. 
Through the break in the cylinder can be seen the duct 
B, which is closed at one end by a plate of sheet iron 
having openings regulated by the damper (. The duct 
communicates at the other end with the fan and is cov- 
ered with iron plates lying one above the other like shing- 
les on a roof, with an air space between. The dust 
screens PP are removable and can be readily replaced 
with tight panels when desired. At one end of the cyl- 
inder the journal on which it turns can be raised by 
means of two chains which are wound up on a shaft 
turned by a worm gear with a hand wheel. Under the 
cylinder at the other end is the gearing which turns it, 
This gearing receives motion by belt from the shaft on 
which the fan is mounted. The fan is compound, made 
of wrought iron, and makes 500 to 700 revolutions per 
minute. 

Entering at the e’evated end of the cylinder the grain 
to be cooled or dried is lifted by the ribs and repeatedly 


THE CARE OF GAS ENGINES. 


A good many engineers look upon the gas engine as a 
very uncertain motur. Some years ago there may have 
been very good reasons for doing so, but the modern gas 
engine, if well looked after, is as certain in its running 
asa steam engine. In this article it isintended to explain 
how and in what parts a gas engine is liable to go wrong. 
and how defects are to be remedied, dealing with tube 
ignition gas engines only, as slides are being done away 
with completely. All who have had to do with the slides 
complain of the trouble they cause, and there is always a 
certain amount of uncertainty attached to them. With 
the ignition tube it is different, as when the tube goes 
wrong it is only a matter of a minute or two putting in a 
new one. 

The parts most liable to get out of order in a gas en- 
gine with tube ignition are the tubes, valves, cams for 
working the valves, and timing valves to ignition tubes. 
Joints, of course, are liable to blow, piston rings to get 
tight. f 

Take the tube first. Many men running gas engines 
never think of putting in a new tube till the engine stops, 
as the engine may run for some-time with a defective 
tube; but so many charges are drawn into the cylinder 
without any explosion following, that a bad tube will 
double the consumption of gas, and so it pays to take the 
tube out as soon as there is any irregularity with the 
firing, so thatif no explosion follows on gas being taken 
into the cylinder, the attendant cannot do better than 
change the tube. There are times when the engine will 
not start, owing to a defective tube. The tube in this 
case will be found 
to be very much 
swollen and very 
often furred, 
When in this state 


a very slight blow 
will break the 


tube. In unscrew- 


ing the old tube 


care should be 


,taken that no 
scale or grit gets 


= into the passage 


where could come 


connecting the 


upon the soil of 


tube to the cylin- 


Kansas and in- 
spect and grade 
grain. No such an idea can be inferred from my letter. 

Section 37 of chapter 248 of the laws of ’91 provides 
that the state “inspector shall exercise a constant super- 
vision over the grain interests of the state; supervise the 
handling, inspection, weighing and storage of grain, 
and I can readily see how, under that section, it might 
become necessary to inspect grain in cars, but when it 
does, it certainly was not the intention of the legislature 
to permit the state inspector, or his deputies, to perform 
their duties in such manner that the owners of the grain 
or the transportation companies should be subject to loss 
on account of their carelessness. The law nowhere ex- 
plicitly gives the right to an inspector to break open the 
seals upon the cars, which are placed there for the safe- 
guard, both of the owners of the grain and the transpor- 
tation companies, and the law appears to contemplate that 
the grain will be handled through the public warehouses, 
and thereby permit the inspection and weighing of the 
same without the necessity of breaking open the cars; but 
as said before, if it becomes necessary in performing your 
duties as state inspector with the supervision of handling 
and inspecting, weighing and storing of grain, to 
open cars and inspect the same, it should be done in such 
a manner as torespect the rights of all persons interested, 
and to protect rather than to leave the owners of the grain 
subject to loss and inconvenience. 

With regard to the right of inspectors of foreign states 
to come upon the soil of Kansas and grade and inspect 
grain, Section 28 of the same chapter provides, ‘‘that any 
person who shall assume to act as an inspector or weigher 
of grain, who has not first been appointed and qualified 
according to the provisions of the act, shall be held to be 
an impostor and deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punished upon conviction thereof.” 

I have never held nor intimated in any opinion, nor 
never shall so long as Section 28 remains on the statute 
books, that the inspector of the state of Missouri, or any 
other state, until appointed and qualified as required by 
the act, can come upon Kansas soil and inspect grain, and 


A FOREIGN GRAIN DRIER. 


dropped on the top plates of the duct, and while rolling 
over them is subjected to the action of the air, ‘either cool 
or hot as the case may be. After being elevated a number 
of times, depending on the slant given to the cylinder, 
the cool or dry grain drops out at the end near the fan. 
The air is blown by the fan into the duct and paszes 
forcibly between the plates down which the grain is roll- 
ing, escaping in a hot and moist state at the feed end or 
through the screens PP. : 

These driers are built from 12 to 30 feet long, 2 to 4 
feet in diameter, and make 8 to 10 revolutions per minute. 
Their capacity varies from 1,000 to 50,000 bushels per 
week, depending on the size and the slant given to the 
cylinder; wet grain requiring much more time than that 
which is only damp or hot. A very wide range of tem- 
perature can be effectively employed, to cool hot grain or 
to nearly cook wet grain without danger of burning. 


RYE IS PROFITABLE. 


A farmer writing from North Dakota says rye will un- 
doubtedly prove a valuable cropin North Dakota for 
various reasons. It is one of the most hardy and prolific 
of small grains, flourishing on poor soils, and valuable as 
a follower after wheat. It also has the merit of early 
maturity and may be sowed with, safety after the wheat 
has all been planted. It is not so liable to injury from 
frost and other enemies as wheat, nor is it so susceptible 
to hot winds and drouth. I think the best results may be 
obtained by sowing it early and getting it out of the way 
before the wheat harvest sets in. As tothe profit of a 
crop of rye, which is the main thing after all, it has been 
for months only a few cents below the price of No. 2 
wheat in the Milwaukee and Chicago markets. In Mil- 
waukee I noticed that it was only one or two cents be- 
low wheat for days at a time. If given as good a 
chance as wheat it would prove quite as valuable a 
crop on this soil. It is a much easier crop to handle 
than flax. 


der. All scales 
should be blown 
away before quite unscrewing the tube. In most en- 


gines there is a little plug which can be unscrewed to 
clear the passage by pushing in a piece of wire. Tubes 
should never be heated to anything approaching a white 
heat, or they will not last long, aud if too hot are liable 
to burst. The writer has known tubes to burst with a 
loud report, and to make marks in the ceiling sufficiently 
deep to show what danger is attached to them if too hot. 
If possible, it is advisab'e to hold up the governor while 
looking down at the tube, so that no explosion takes 
place. If the tube will not get hot, it is very often due 
to the Bunsen burner being alight where the air enters, 
but sometimes it is due to draughts. . 
With these precautions there ought to be no trouble 
with the ignition tube. If a timing valve is attached to 
lime the explosions, there may be a little trouble, but not 
if the valve is kept clean. Timing valves are considered 


to be unnecessary evils by most makers, and diagrams - 


taken from engines without timing valves show that the 
explosion can be depended upon to take place at the right 
moment, with very little variation. The valves connected 
to the engine are liable at times to get out of order, and 
a few wrinkles may save the attendant a lot of trouble, 
as he can do all that is necessary instead of wiring to the 
makers or calling in some fitter to set it right. 

Any loss of compression can generally be traced to the 
valves. If, on turning the flywheel, very little or no 
compres ion is felt, it is either due to some grit or dust 
getting between the valve and its seat, or sometimes the 
valve will stick with the spring in compression—i. e., the 
valve spindle sticks in its gland. It is necessary in both 
cases to turn the engine round to the compression stroke, 
then the valves will be free to fall on their seats, To re- 
move any grit from between the valve and its seat it is 
necessary to turn it round a few times so as to grind the 
grit away till the valve is seated. If the valves stick a 
little oil must be poured upon the spindle; it must then 


be worked up sharply by pulling the lever, this being - 


done till the compressed springs brings the valve down 
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onto its seat sharply. When that happens the engine 
will start. The springs in time will become weak or 
broken; in either case new springs are necessary. A 
small loss of compression makes a lot of difference in the 
power of the engine, as the force of the explosion is 
nearly proportional to the amount of compression—i. e., 
double the amount of compression—and the power of the 
explosion is doubled. The lower the compression the 
richer the mixture must be to ignite. These are the 
reasons why a nou-compressing gas engine is so waste- 
ful. 

The cams which work the valves are generally pinned 
to the shaft, so that once set they cannot move. But the 
writer has known cases where the engine has been taken 
to pieces, and in putting it together again the teeth in the 
wheel on the crank shaft have not geared with the same 
teeth of the wheel on cam shaft as b2fore, thus putting 
the cams forward or backward; if the former, part of 
the explosion will go up the exhaust pipe owing to the 
exhaust valve opening too soon, and some of the burnt 
gases will be forced into the air box, owing to the air 
box opening too early. if the wheels are set a tooth or 
two backward, the air valve will close late, and some of 
the explosive mixture will be ex- 
pelled into the air box, where it 
will explode and soon make it 
known that something is wrong. 
In both cases the explosions outside 
the cylinder will show that the en- 
gine is not working right. Care 
should be taken to mark a tooth 
on each wheel, so that the wheels 
can be put back the same as before. 
The economy of a gas engine de- 
pends upon how its valves are set 
just as much as a steam engine. 

The next things that require no- 
tice are the joints. These are more 
particular in gas than steam en- 
gines, as a slight blow in a cylinder 
joint will take away all compression 
and stop the engine; in some en- 
gines, where there are a good many 
joints, it is sometimes hard to local- 
ize the defective one. If the cylin- 
der will hold any compression the 

' flywheel should be pulled sharply 
round till right on the inner dead 
center, where it will stop with what 
compression there is; then the de- 
fective joint can be found by listen- 
ing or by holding alighted match 
round the joints. In some engines 
the liner is in a separate piece to 
the jacket, and sometimes the back 
joint will go; in that case water 
will be drawn into the cylinder, 
and water will be forced out of the 
jacket through the outflow pipe at 
each compression and explosion, so 
that the liner has to be withdrawn and a new joint made, 
asbestos being the usual material for joints in gas engines. 
Some time ago the writer went to see an engine which 
the owner said did not give off the same power as it used 
to. The engine was running, but on applying a brake 
by holding a piece of wood against the flywheel, I could 
easily stop it. After looking over the parts that were 
liable to any disorder and fiading them all right, also put- 
ting in a new tube and seeing that the passage before 
mentioned was clear, I started her again, but with no im- 
provement. But I noticed that the first explosion bad 
mre force than the succeeding ones, and from that came 
to the conclusion that the gas was throttled somewhere, 
so I took off the gas regulator which was attached to the 
cylinder and there found the cause of all the trouble. 
The joint was made with india rubber, which had melted, 
so forming a valve over the gas opening. After making 
the joint with asbestos the engine went as well as ever. 
The engine drew its first charge from the clearance space 
between the gas and air valves, the engine most probably 
having stopped with the gas valve open, and so when the 
regulator was opened to start the engine there was time 
enough for the gas to fill up the clearance space. An- 
other thing which occasionally, after running a long 
time, may give trouble, is the blowing between piston 
and liner, due to the rings being stuck or worn: In both 
cases the piston has to be withdrawn, and in the former 
the rings must be loosened with paraffin; in the case of 


| this engine had been running ten years, 
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worn rings new ones must be putin. A little extra oil 
will often stop any blowing in that quarter. The writer 
came across rather a curious case of stoppage the other 
day. The owner said that the engine would start, but 
after one explosion would stop. On seeing the engine 
start, after trying the sides (as it was an old engine), and 
finding them in a fair condition, it was seen that the ex- 
haust blew out between the valve spindle and gland in 
such a way as though it had no proper exit. When the 
engine was started nothing could be heard by listening to 
the exhaust, so the conclusion was arrived at that the 
pipes by some means were closed. On disconnecting the 
pipes they ‘were found stopped up with exhaust residues, 
and in one place there was no sign of an opening. After 
cleaning out the pipes the engine went as well as ever; 
On starting en- 
gines of a good size, such as 6-horse power or 8-horse 
power, there is a chance of the engine running backward, 
due to not running over the center quick enough. To 
stop this only a small supply of gas should be let into the 
cylinder to make a weak explosive mixture, then the en- 
gine will fire later. Knowing these few points a gas en- 


gine attendant ought to have no trouble with his engine, 
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THE MORGAN OAT CLIPPER. 


providing it be a good design and well made —Z. J. 
Davis, in the Mechanical World. 


HOW BARLEY INCREASES. 


The seed from a single head of barley, gathered and 
sown by itself, and its increase sown alone each season, 
in four years produced a crop of 1,600 bushels of grain, 
This shows how rapidly seed may be improved by nat- 
ural selection. With the improvement of seed lies the 
great hope for increased profit in the cultivation of small 
grains, but instead of sowing the entire product of a 
selected head each year, the best way would be to select 
the best heads only, for one, two or three years, care- 
fully winnowing out all that were not up to the standard, 
and fixing the type and the habit of growth. It is time 
that more attention b2 paid to this work by our experi- 
ment stations. The larger berries and the larger heads 
can be bred so as to perpetuate their own characteristics 
as surely as animals can, but it is first necessary, by con- 
stant selection for some time, to get the type fixed. 
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A stalk of corn thirteen feet and ten inches high has 
been brought from the Sunflower state by Charles Fel- 
lows, an alderman of Topeka, for exhibition in the Kan- 
sas building at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


‘dition the machine has handled 500 bushels an hour. 
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THE MORGAN OAT CLIPPER. 

The demand for cleaning and clipping oats is steadily 
increasing, and this has induced the Cockle Separator 
Manufacturing Company to build a machine expressly 
for that purpose. The regular wheat machine was the 
first one used for clipping oats, and this is, therefore, the 
pioneer machine for that purpose. This class of work 
demands a very large capacity, and this is one of the re- 
sults they have aimed at in the construction of this 
scourer. The machine has an enormous capacity, of over 
400 bushels an hour, and with the oats in first-class con- 
It 
is claimed that it is the only machine on the market that 
does this work satisfactorily, clipping the oats evenly, 
without breaking them. The only waste made is the 
fuzz and beard which are separated from the grain by 
the air currents. Theclipping of the oats causes them 
to weigh heavier than before, increasing the market 
value considerably over the waste. Hence the gain. 

The machine, which is illustrated herewith, has a 
heavy, hardwood frame, at each end of which is a cast 
iron bridge-tree, in which rests the main shaft. To this 
shaft is attached the fan and also 
the cylinder, wih its beaters. The 
cylinder revolves in a stationary 
cast iron scouring case, which has 
oblong depressions on the inside, 
with chilled slots for ventilation. 
This makes an uneven scouring 
case, which is at the same time free 
from all sharp edges. This case is 
constructed in sections, called s‘aves 
which can readily be removed with- 
out taking the machine apart. All 
parts that the grain comes in ccn- 
tact with are made of iron, so that 
the wear is reduced to a minimum. 


The construction of this machine 
is such that it can be run at a mod- 
erate speed, and the makers claim 
that it requires less power for the 
same amount of work and will do 
better work than any other clipper 
on the market. 

The oats first drop on a sieve, 
where all sticks, straws and stones, 
or other foreign substances which 
deter the sale of oats, or that may 
injure the machine, are taken out. 
The sieve is very wide, so as to allow 
the oats to spread out into a thin 
sheet, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to pass through the perfora- 
tion and allow none to tail over. 
After passing through the sieve the 
oats fall into hoppers, which con- 
duct them into the case. The grain 
then falls onto the rapidly revolving 
cylinder head, from which it is 
distributed evenly around in the space between the 
beaters and the case. The beaters throw the oats 
into oblong depressions in the case, whence they re- 
bound to the beaters, and in being thrown back and forth 
between the beaters and the case, the oats are thoroughly 
scoured and clipped. All the impurities that are loos- 
ened are immediately drawn through the slotted openings 
to the fan, thus not allowing any of the dirt to be rubbed 
into the crease of the kernel, from which it cannot be re- 
moved. After the grain leaves the case it falls into a 
suction spout and meets a strong current of air, which 
divests it of any remaining impurities before it leaves 
the machine. Any further information will be gladly 
furnished by the makers. 


John E. Payne, Philadelphia, Eastern manager Erie & 
Western Transportation Company (Anchor Line): “I 
am constrained to say that we find in the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE a great deal of useful and 
valuable information.” 


It is reported that near the close of the latest session of 
congress numerous petitions were received from the 
farmer class asking their representatives to vote against 
the anti-option measure. The signers had become con- 
vinced that the panacea offered by Messrs. Hatch and 
Washburn belongs to the kind of remedies that are worse 
than the disease they are intended to cure. 
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STANDARD GRADES IN 
NORTHWEST. 


Farmers are said to be marketing their low grade wheat 
first. It is expected that a big rush of it will occur soon, 
as people do not care to hold it. After that the best 
grades will, no doubt, be more plentiful. Still wheat is 
too much shrunken to grade high this year. There is a 
serious question in the grading and in the standard grade, 
upon which futures are sold that confronts wheat buyers 
in the country. If they sell No. 1 Northern futures and 
their purchases are No. 2 Northern mostly, they may not 
be able to apply the wheat sold on the contract. When 
they come to buy in their contracted wheat, upon the 
sale of the cash wheat, there may be too little of it to 
supply the demand, and the future month may corner 
itself through mere circumstances. It is at least a posi- 
tion that requires careful consideration on the part of 
c)untry buyers. If they sellin New York or in Chicago 
they are no better off, for our No. 2 Northern under cur- 
rent order of inspection will not probably meet the stand- 


THE 


He who sells early, foregoes the possibility of an advance, 
but more than this, he is relieved from the possibility of 
a decline, and is further relieved from the expense, 
shrinkage and other risks of carrying the grain. He 
simply transfers the risk and expense to the purchaser of 
his wheat. 


GRAIN HANDLING FACILITIES OF 
ERIE, PA. 


Few grain dealers of the West who have shipped grain 
by water to or through Buffalo have not had cause for 
complaint against the railroad elevator pool of that city 
and New York harbor. The pool by trying to force all 
grain through a few elevators near the close of naviga- 
tion last year caused a blockade which finally reached to 
all por's of the grain shipping territory east of the 
Rockies. A number of elevators are still kept in idle- 
ness and the prospects are excellent for a repetition of 
last year’s blockade at that port. 

The work of the pool, the decline of canal navigation 
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ard requirements in Chicago, and will not meet the rules 
to apply on a sale of standard grade in New York.— 
Minneapolis Market Record. 


WHEN TO SELL WHEAT. 


It is surprising what a number of items are going the 
rounds of the papers, containing advice to farmers to 
sell their wheat early. Statistical articles have appeared 
recently in Manitoba papers, showing that, taking one 
year with another, he who sells his wheat early in the 
season makes the most money. This is certainly all right 
in principle. 

There are two ways of looking at the question, one of 
which is generally overlooked. The man who holds his 
wheat only looks at the matter from the standpoint of an 
expected advance in prices. He holds because he expects 
to get a higher price later on. He should also take into 
consideration the possibility of a decliae in prices. Ad- 
mitting that the probability of an advance is equal to the 
possibility of a decline in values, the advantage is in favor 
of selling early. It costs money as wellas includes risk of 
loss from fire, etc., and shrinkage, to carry wheat. These 


ANCHOR LINE DOCKS AND* ELEVATORS AT ERIE, PA. 


and the exorbitant charges at New York harbor have 
been influential in causing shippers to send grain by other 
routes. Philadelphia and Montreal have each profited 
thereby, also Baltimore and Newport News, but in a 
lester degree. The increase in shipments to Philadelphia 
via Erie has not been as great as was naturally expected 
they would. This has been due to shippers’ prejudice 
against departing from the old routes and misconception 
of the facilities offered for shipping grain via this route. 
The advantages offered by this route are such that the 
elevators at Erie should be kept running at their full ca- 
pacity day and night during the season of navigation. 
Before the season of 1893 opens new elevators will proba- 
bly be completed at Erie, in anticipation of the great in- 
crease in business which is rightly expected will occur as 
soon as shippers learn of the excellent facilities offered 
at that port for handling through grain. 

The year 1890 was one of special activity in lake grain 
trade, and there was received at the port of Erie during 
that year, over 7,250,000 bushels of corn alone, more than 
double the amount received during any of the ten years 
previous. During the same year, however, there was 
nothing remarkable to note as far as the receipts of other 


facts turn the scales decidedly in favor of selling early. ' grains were concerned, and in fact, owing to local condi- 


tions and general short crops in the West, the port 
handled less wheat, oats and rye than previously. The 
receipts of barley were very heavy, but this was owing 
almost wholly to a short crop of this grain locally, and 
the necessity of large importations from Canada. 

During the year 1891 corn shows a marked falling off 
while there is a marked increase in the amount of other 
grains handled. In 1890 there were handled somewhat 
over 125,000 bushels of wheat, while in 1891 there were 
handled over 9,000,009 bushels, and while this increase 
may be to a certain extent abnormal and not to be ex- 
plained on the basis of general trade conditions, the in- 
crease in receipts of other grains with the exception 
of barley and corn, show increases of anywhere from 
150 to 500 per cent. It is expected that with the advent 
of next spring and the completion of the new mammoth 
elevator of the Lake Erie & Western Transportation Com- 
pany which will occur then, the port will be enabled to 
handle more grain than ever before. The total receipts 
of grain of all kinds during the season of 1887 were 6,- 
500,000 bushels, while the receipts of 1891 were 15,000, - 


000 bushels, an increase of 9,000,000 bushels, for which 
wheat is chiefly responsible. 

The grain received in 1891 was from the following 
ports: 


Bushels. 
CHICAGO... sins «stot vin cietare niv'als atte oa statgis's Cclemtole acne 8,336,933 
Mil watkeess,.,aate%.<iiecce's canlaca saehiteet cic eatlcre ec ... 881,700 
Di aluuhibisiassisejesece.cysin) <b» ctu'p wo Re rena: as fas Blass oes 539,578 
TOGO. ss0-5 vicis a0 sans akin © pe sien aetna wtialse oaasie ee 840,796 
Detroits F.'acc Joie 0'0s'+,0 oln'vslve onto a mmmamties 6 Were wleanttiaiete 56,507 
Total bushels......... POI RO RR SUR oe 10,655,514 
RECEIPTS BY LAKE. 
1889. 1890. 1891 
Barley, “bush... «<0... 88,722 221,532 54,875 
Corn, bush........... 3,522,634] 7,208,564 2,254,694 
Oats} DUBH Sse 2 sae 551,762 55,000 158,2 
Wheat, Dbush......... 1,126,056 136,022 9,764,806 
Ry@sPSSh 0: oss oo cae 90,679 143,039 754,048 
Mg xS6G0'. <5 sec euven e's 10,000 74,643 668,794 
5,389,853 7,928,800) 10,655,514 
Flour, barrels......... 1,522,252 1,434,274 973,257 
Flour to wheat....... 7,611,260 7,171,370 4,866,285 
Total grain....... 18,001,113) 15,100,170} 15,521,799 - 


The docks of the Anchor Line controlled by the Erie 
& Western Transportation Company, shown in the illus- 
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tration presented herewith, stretch out into the bay until 
a junction is reached with the elevator docks, which 
stretch away to the westward in the form of a1 L. Erie 
has been the home port of the Auchor Line Company 
ever since its organization. The docks of the company 
are covered with wirehouses for the receipt and storage 
of freight, most of which is of a package description. 
In the year 1891 there were imported via Erie and the 
Anchor Line 21,009,0U0 pounds of freight of this char- 
acer, and in 1891 this trade had increased to such an ex- 
tent that 61,000,000 pounds were carried, an increas3 of 
300 per cent. During the year 1881 there were exported 
through the same channels over 107,000,000 pounds of 
miscellaneous merchandise, and 1891, ten years later, this 
amount had increased to 215,000,000 pounds. : 
The grain elevators shown in illustration are located on 
the L dock referred to above, and are separated from the 
east end of the public dock by East slip. There are 
standing on this dock three elevators, one of which is 
quite old, while the two remaining are more mod2rn 
structures, one of them, in fact, being of the latest type 
and of comparatively recen' construction. As each year 
passes, it is found that trese elevators handle more and 


NORTH DAKOTA PLATFORM LAW. 


There is a law in North Dakota called the railroad plat- 
form law, that requires the construction of platforms by 
railroad companies at their stations, for the use of farm- 
ers t) load grain into cars. The railroad companies have 
so far very generally ignored its provisions. Action is 
now taken to compel a compliance with the law. The 
law provides: 

“Tf any railroad company, after notice as provided for 
in this act, shall fail, refuse or neglect to build and erect 
said platform3 as required by this act, within the re- 
quired sixty days, the commissioners of railroads are 
hereby authorized and empowered, and it is made their 
duty, to notify such railroad company to appear before 
them at a certain time and place to show cause, if any 
there be, why said commissioners should not issue an 
order requiring such railroad company to comply with 
the requirements of this act. Said commissioners of rail- 
roads shall have power after such hearing, to issue an 
order upon said railroad company commanding them to 
build and erect such platforms as contemplated by this 
act, providin z said commissioners of railroads shall, upon 


cordance with petitions of farmers filed with the commis- 
sioners as provided by law. 

The commissioners have received many applications 
from farmers throu zhout the state to compel the railroad 
companies to erect such platforms. The railroad com- 
panies unite in opposition to the law, claiming it to be 
unconstitutional. The Soo road is building side tracks 
at different places, erecting platforms there to accommo- 
date its patrons. The principal fight is made against the 
Great Northern, it having longer lines through the prin- 
cipal grain regions than the other roads. The Northern 
Pacific appears to stand upon its technical rights, declin- 
‘ng to erect platforms as directed by the commissioners, 
but builds them at its own option where they lay side 
tracks, for the special convenience of farmers having long 
distances to haul to regular stations. 


SEPARATE THE WHEAT. 


There is some sprouted wheat this season all through 
the country where stacking or threshing had not been 
done previous to the second week of September, says the 
Market Record of Minneapolis. 


Rains penetrated the 


more grain each season, particularly for export via Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore. 

Elevator ‘‘B” is 100 feet long by 75 feet wide, and hasa 
working storage capacity of 225,000 bushels. Elevator 
**A” is made up of two sections; section 1 being 100x110 
feet, and section 2 100x55 feet, the two sections together 
having a working storage capacity of 400,000 bushels. 
Elevator ‘‘A” will unload from vessels 16,000 bushels per 
hour, and elevator ‘‘B” 8,000 bushels per hour, or an ag- 
gregate of 288,000 bushels per day of twelve hours, and 
can load an equal amount into cars perday. Elevator 
“A” has an appliance kn)wn as a movable tower, so that 
this elevator cau unload from two hatches of a vessel at 
once. It is the first elevator in the country to use that 
sort of an app'iance. 

The Anchor Line has two freight houses at Erie, one 


of them is 500 feet long by 50 feet wide, and the other 


885 feet long by 100 feet wide. Its elevators handled at 
Erie, this season, up to September 10, 10,000,000 bushels 


of grain, and 76,300 tons of merchandise. 


The contract has already been let for another immense 
warehouse that will increase storage capacity desired by 
shippers, and new elevators to double the present grain 
handling facilities are among the improvements in pros- 
pect in which grain shippers are interested. 


A serious blockade in the grain trade is threatened at 
Buffalo. The elevators are reported to be filled. 


ELEVATORS AT ERIE, PENN 


such examination and hearing, deem such platform or 
platforms necessary.” 

Another section says: ‘‘Every railroad company or cor- 
poration, neglecting or refusing to comply with the re- 
quirements of this act after having been properly noti- 
fied, shall be de2med guilty of misdemeanor, and be 
subject to a fine of not less than $500 for every thirty 
days such failure shall continue after notice as afore- 
said.” 

Farmers are asking for platforms. The Great North- 
ern, Northern Pacific, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railways all deny the constitutionality of the law. Re- 
fusal was filed with the commissioners by the Milwaukee 
road upon receiving notice to erect platforms. The de- 
mand for a platform on this road at Tyler Station, Rich- 
land county, is to be made a test case and the Attorney- 
General has been apprised to appear with the 
commissioners in behalf of the state. 

The Northern Pacific officials have signified their in- 
tention to erect platforms, not inrzcoguition or obedience 
to the law, but of their own volition at Mekinock, Johns- 
town, Bean’s Station, and perhaps at Kelly’s, all in Grand 
Forks county. 

The Great Northern likewise denies the authority of 
the law but will erect platforms at Thompson, Reynolds, 
Ojata and Emerado in Grand Forks county, and perhaps 
Orr and McCanna. At all other points it is understood 
all railways in the state refuse to erect platforms in ac- 


shocks and caused the mischief. Of course there is loss 
to be sustained, and on account of that loss the tendency 
of too many farmers will be to bind the sprouted grain 
among the sound, that greatly exceeds the unsound. 
That course.will naturally be more expensive than to 
separate the unsound grain from the sound before thresh- 
ing, for the loss on the small quantity of sprouted grain 
will be much less then the loss of a grade on the whole 
mass. Evenif sold by sample the loss would be as 
much probably asif sold-by grade, for millers are set 
against grain containing sprouted kernels. 

Perhaps five per cent. will cover the sprouted kernels. 
If these are carefully kept out the remainder of the 
wheat will be good milling grain although it may not 
grade above No. 2 on account of too light weight. To 
trust to the machine to break off the sprouts sufliciently 
to hide the defects will not work well, for grain is hand- 
led by experts who will see it and pay a lower price for 
it when they buy. 

The same wheat that is sprouted is also damp and 
when run together in the stack or the machine will 
spread dampness through the whole, damaging it even 
more than the sprouting. 


The corn cutters in the vicinity of Springfield, Ohio, 
have formed an association to fight the patent corn cut 
ting sleds and refused to work for farmers using the ob- 
noxious sleds, 
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LIABILITY OF CARRIERS—CON- 
TROL OF INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE. 


The carrier may so contract as to limit the common law 
liability to such losses only as have been caused by his 
own negligence. But the courts of this country with 
great uniformity, and on grounds of public pvlicy, will 
not permit the carrier, by stipulation incorporated into 
his bill of lading, to relieve himself from loss which has 
been the result of his own fault or negligence. It has 
been held otherwise in New York in Mynard vs. Railroad 
Company, 61 N. Y. 180, and Spinetti vs. Steamship Com- 
pany, 80 N. Y. 7i. But so far as any inquiry has ex- 
tended, the reasoning of these cases has not been accepted 
by other courts in this coantry. : 

In Liverpool & G@. W. 8. Company vs. Phenix Insur- 
ance Company, this question was exhaustively discussed 
by the United States Supreme Court (19 Sup. Ct. R. 
469). It was there distinctively held that while the car- 
rier could relieve himself, by proper form of stipulation 
inserted in his bill of lading, from loss caused by un- 
avoldable accident or from the fault of others, such 
stipulation would be void when made to express exemp- 
tions from liability where the loss was the result of the 
carrier’s own negligence. The court said: ‘‘The ordinary 
contract of a carrier does involve an obligation on his 
part to use due care and skill in navigating the vessel and 
carrying the goods, and, as is everywhere held, an ex- 
ception in the bill of lading of perils of the sea or other 
specified perils, does not excuse him from that obligation, 
or exempt him from liability for loss or damage from one 
of those perils to which the negligence of himself or his 
servants has contributed.” Navigation Company vs. Bank, 
6 How 344, Express Company vs. Kountse, 8 Wall 342, 
Transportation Company vs. Downer, 11 Wall 129, Grill 
vs. Screw Company L. R. 1. C. P. 600, L. R. 3 C. P. 376, 
Hart vs. Railroad Company, 112 U. 8.,331, 238, 5 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 131. 

The English decisions appear to be in support of the 
dcctrine laid down in New York. In Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
vs. Sherwood e¢ al., 19S. W. Rep. 455, suit was brought 
to recover the value of a lot of cotton destroyed by fire, 
while contained in compress at Greenville, Texas. The 
loss was without the fault of the railroad company, who 
had received the cotton for shipment at Greenville, Texas, 
and agreed to transport for a specified rate over its own 
and connecting lines, to London, Eng. The bill of lading 
given by the plaintiff in error to the shipper, expresses 
that the railway company should not be liable for any 
loss or damage which the property might sustain while 
in transit, caused by fire or other accident. Article 278, 
Rey. St. of Texas, reads: 

“Railroad companies and other common carriers of 
goods, wares, and merchandise for hire, within this 
state, on ]and or in boats or vessels on the water, entirely 
within the body of this state, shall not limit or restrict 
their liability as it exists at common law, by any general 
or special notice, or by inserting exceptions into the, bill 
of lading, or in any other manner whatever, and no 
special agreement made in contravention of the foregoing 
provision of this article shall be valid.” 

The Texas court held that as the burning of the cotton 
was not caused by the negligence of the railroad com- 
pany, it was not liable for the loss; that the provision of 
the Texas statute quoted above did not, by its own terms 
apply, except when the contract for shipment was to be 
performed wholly in that state. The court said, ‘‘The 
statutes apply only to domestic shipments. If the 
statutes be intended to apply to foreign shipments, and 
to annul a contract of foreign shipment, exempting a 
carrier from liability for loss by fire not chargeable to 
its negligence, the statute is a regulation of interstate 
commerce, and as such reguiation is void.” 

This declaration of the Texas court undoubtedly rep- 
resents the rule of law correctly in regard to interstate 
commerce. When the policy is written to insure a carrier 
on its liability, it is unnecessary to state that the insurer 
will not be held for the loss of the property mentioned, 
unless it is shown that it is one for which the carrier is 
chargeable. This and analagous questions have received, 
during recent years, a good deal of attention from the 
courts. in discussing the rights and duties of a carrier, 
collateral and constitutional questions of great interest 
have been frequently involved. 

That interstate commerce is not subject to legislative 
control has been distinctly held many times by the United 
States Supreme Court. In the case of Western Union 


Telegraph Company vs. Commonwealth of Pa., 128 U.S. 
39, it was held that the state of Pennsylvania could not 
recover taxes on telegraph messages to be delivered in an- 
other state; that while it was competent for the state 
legislature to impose a tax on messages transmitted be- 
tween points wholly within the jurisdiction of Pennsyl- 
vania, that Congress alone had the power of regulat ng 
commerce between different states. The same doctrine 
has been laid down in McCall vs. California 136 U.S. 105, 
Minnesota vs. Barbea, 1386 U. S. 313, Home Insurance 
Company vs. N. Y., 184 U.S. 594, Leisy vs. Hardin, 135 
U.S. 100. 

The last authority here cited is known as ‘‘the original 
packet case.” The opinion was rendered by Chief Justice 
Fuller, who examined and critically reviewed nearly all 
of the decisions in this country in which the commerce 
clause of the constitution had been involved, and the con- 
clusion reached by the court was in full accord with its 
previous decisions cited above—that the regulation of 
foreign or interstate commerce is exclusively withia the 
power of Congress, and that any restrictions imposed by 
state legislature on commerce between different states 
would be unconstitutional and void. 


POINTS ABOUT LOADING GRAIN. 


BY B. J. T. 


It is the desire of every grain shipper to get the best 
weights and prices obtainable. To doso he should see 
that the cars are swept clean before loading, particularly 
where they have been previously loaded with wood, coal 
or lime, which is too often the case, 

T have seen cars loaded with grain that had previously 
been loaded with coal, and the coal had not been swept off 
the belt rail. The result was that in transportation the 
coal had all fallen down on the grain and it looked as if 
it had been in a wreck and lost a grade. 

Cars are so often poorly coopered that every time the 
car gets a jar more or less grain runs out, which, of 
course, means a loss in weight. It is not good policy to 
use a grain door or even a half door on top of the origi- 
nal grain door when a six or eight-inch board is all that 
is necessary. Any one familiar with the manner of in- 
spection will readily see the danger of putting on too 
high a door because the inspectors will knock them off to 
gain admittance, and they are never replaced. The grain 
will run over from the place of inspection to the elevator, 
which is all the way from three to eight miles, which 
means a loss in weight. 

There is also a large amount of grain shipped on the 
market that might be cleaned at a cost of % cent per 
bushel and with very little loss in weight, that would goa 
grade better and bring the shipper from 3 to 5 cents more 
money. 

I think it would be well for grain shippers to observe 
the above points in loading grain for the market. 


THIS YEAR’S RYE CROP. 


Following is an estimate of the world’s production of 
rye by Beerbohm, the quantities being expressed in quar- 
ters of eight bushels each: 


1892. 1891. 1890. 

European Russia. . 75,000,000) 59,800,000) 76,050,000 
Poland'27..4 <../. 6,000,000 ,500,000} 5,500,000 
Germany ... 31,000,000} 28,900,000) 27,000,000 
Austria. .... 9,500,000 8,475,000 9,809,000 
Hunyary.. 6,000,000 5,000,000 6,900,000 
France ... 8,500,000 7,875,000 9,200,000 
SSW MEAT AS Apo 2,000,000 2,000,000; 2,180,000 
Belgium........ 2,500,000] 1,000,000} — 2,100,000 
HGlland gaeeceeste en 1,400,000 1,000,000; — 1,500,000 
Roumania and Bul- 

PAVIA etet ei eis. 2,000,000 1,725,000} 2,000,000 
Denmark, 5.2% vie .steees 2,750,000 2,300,000) 2,040,000 
Sweden sap eseicscss ss 2,500;000 2,750,000} 2,625,000 
SAINIGTICH aiaeistein psi seis 3,400,000 3,750,000 8,500,000 
Canada (Ontario)..... 250,000 250,000 195,000 

Total quarters....| 152,300,000) 129,325,000) 150,590,000 
Total bushels. . |1,216,000,000/1,034,600,000)1,204,720,000 


It is evident that the peasants of Russia will experience 
no scarcity of the ‘‘staff of life’ for the next twelve 
months. Germany, too, has an abundant rye crop, and 
Austria, Hungary and Poland an ample one. 


Timothy seed amounting to 419,029 pounds was ex- 
ported in August, against 567,171 pounds in the preced- 
ing August; and during the eight months ending with 
August 7,026,445 pounds was exported, against 5,042,441 
pounds during the corresponding period of 1891. 


WILL ERECT TRANSFER HOUSES. 


One of the greatest needs of the grain trade of this 
country is first-class grain transfer elevators for transfer- 
ing grain at railroad terminals from one car to another. 
We have frequently called attention to the advantages of 
such houses and hope our work has had effect. This 
need is to be supplied ia a measure by a company or- 
ganized for this special purpose. 

The National Grain Transfer and Weighing Company 
has been organized under the laws of Illinois with a capi- 
tal of one-half million dollars for the purpose of building 
and operating a chain of transfer elevators from the grain 
sections of the country to the Eastern seaboard. 

Kansas City is to be the Western terminus, Joliet, Ill., 
the central point, and Buffalo, N. Y., the Eastern end, 
where the last change will be made for the seaboard. 
This is intended to drain about all the grain producing 
region of the United States. Smaller elevators will be 
extended north and south from this great Eastern and 
Western chain as business demands, 

The plans for the enterprise are row fully matured. 
The company’s organization is as follows: Presidennt, 
Horace Tucker, late general freight agent of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; secretury, H. J. Coon of H. J. Coon & 
Co.; treasurer, Edward S. Richards, lateofE S &C, 
W. Richards. 

Two transfer elevators will be constructed at Buffalo, 
N. Y., one at Joliet and two at Kansas City. The daily 
capacity of the elevators will be 320 cars each, making a 
capacity at Buffalo of 640 cars, Joliet 320 cars and Kan- 


j Sas City 640 cars. For the present only one elevator will 


be built at Kansas City and the others will follow later. 
Each of the elevators will cost $30,000, and their locations 
will make the purchase of much adjoining land for side 
track necessary. 

The first elevator at Kansas City will be built at Rose- 


! dale in the yards of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Mem- 


phis road, This will transfer grain to the South as well 
as to the East, and will probably make other elevators 
necessary from Kansas City to the gulf, with stations at 
Memphis and other Southern cities. 

Work on this elevator will begin within sixty days and 
will be pushed rapidly. The other elevator will be built 
in the Union Pacific yards, but work will not be started 
on it for some time. 

The:e transfer elevators will not have a cubic foot of 
storage capacity. They are intended simply to transfer 
grain from the cars of one company to the cars of an- 
other, so that a Western road may not be obliged to send 
its rolling stock across the continent, possibly to be used 
for hauling coal, wood, hides or any other stuff by an- 
other read, as is now the custom. Under the new arrange- 
ment Western roads may bring their grain cars to Kansas 
City, transfer the load and have the cars back in their 
territory again in a short time. The loaded car of the 
Eastern road goes east to its territory, while the emptied 
car of the western road goes back to the country to be 
filled again. 

The company running the elevators guarantees the 
weight of its first elevator to be the weight at the sea- 
board, so that instead of wailing three or four weeks to 
get returns on his car the shipper waits only three or four 
days, till the car reaches the first transfer elevator. 

The new way of transferrlng saves shrinkage. Un- 
der the present system of transferring by hand, shoveling 
from one car to the other, there is a shrinkage of from 
300 to 1,000 pounds on the car, In the new system the 
shrinkage does not exceed one tenth of 1 per cent. or 
about thirty pounds to the car. 

Also connected with the elevator hoppers is a spout for 
sacking. Kansas City is a great sacking center, especially 
for southern points. There are about forty sacking gangs 
of four men each at work in the city, and each gang re- 
quires a team and wagon to haul around portable scales 
from one car to another in the yards. A man stands at 
the spout extending from the elevator hopper and sacks 
the grain as it comes down. Itis passed on to the next 
men for tying, and soon it is placed in the waiting car. A 


car of grain may be transferred and sacked by this pro-. 


cess in fifteen minutes. 


Nearly three million bushels of white corn has already 
been sent to Mexico to satisfy the hungry people in the 
famine districts. A peculiar point about these shipments 


is that only white corn is wanted by the Mexicans, who - 


are willing to pay several cents per bushel more than for 
mixed corn, 
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CARRYING GRAIN TO NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


It is but a few years since the railroads running into 
this city were hardly considered important feeders of the 
grain trade of New Orleans. The wheat and corn com- 
ing here for export were received entirely by river in 
barges and even in the sacked grain line the railroads 
played a much less important part than the river craft. 
During the past few years all this has changed, and the 
railroads are beginning to compete actively with the 
river for the transportation of export grain, while in the 
matter of sacked grain intended for domestic consump- 
tion the roads now bring here much more than three 
times the quantity brought by the river. 

Of course the absence of elevators was responsible for 
the small part taken by the railroads in past years in the 
grain exporting trade at this point, but that there were 
no elevators was largely due to an erroneous belief that 
this city was not destined to become a grain port of im- 
portance. The building of a single elevator several years 
ago at Southport demonstrated that, with the proper ter- 
minal facilities, the railroads tapping the grain section 
could secure all the grain they could handle for export, 
via New Orleans: and, this fact once demon- 
strated, the business has steadily grown. 

This year the grain movement by rail has set in 
early, and nearly all the roads centering here re- 
port daily receipts of grain for export. The 
Southport Elevator is undergoing repairs, and the 
new Texasand Pacific Elevator has not yet com- 
menced operations. As soon as the idle elevators 
are at work we may expect to see a most liberal 
movement of grain for export by rail. 

The receipts of grain by the rail route by no 
means implies a falling off in the movement by 
barges on the river. Last year, which developed 
quite a liberal rail movement, actually witnessed 
the largest movement by barges yet experienced, 
so that the river route for bulk grain bas in no 
wise been impaired by the rail competition, the 
enterprise of the railroads having been exerted in 
a way to open up new territory rather than to in- 
terfere with the old-time river route. The rail 
movement of grain has therefore been a clear gain 
to the business of New Orleans.—Picayune, New 
Orleans. 


GRADING WHEAT. 


Although the former legislators of North Da- 
kota have repeatedly enacted laws providing fcr 
the state inspection of grain, which afterward | 
proved to be unconstitutional -the New Rockford 
Transcript of that state is fiercely opposed to sell- 
ing wheat by grades. The editor who no doubt is 
well pos‘ed in such matters writes: ‘‘One of the 
greatest and most successful devices ever invented 
by scheming men for dishonest purposes is the pres- 
ent method of grading wheat now in vogue at the 
elevators and by those places of highway robbery called 
Boards of Trade. We often hear it said that it takes two 
to make a bargain, but in this case it takes only one, 
those who buy, leaving the seller nothing to say any 
more than if he had no interest in the trade. Grading is 
a plan to get something for nothing, or more properly 
speaking, for getting a valuable article for much less than 
itis worth. A sample of wheat with a few green ker- 
nels in it or a little shrunken that will make just as good 
flour as if those kernels were absent, is bought by the 
miller according to the grade and not at all according to 
the value of the artic’e. 

“The present system of grading grain affects so large 
a class of hoaest people and so near approaches highway 
robbery that it seems as if there ought to be a remedy for 
it somewhere. There is a law against theft, against 
burglary and against swindling generally, but this de- 
vice for cheating farmers has been so cunningly devised 
that the existing laws seem powerless to afford a remedy. 
It is one of the greatest conspiracies ever organized in 
this or any other country—for a bad purpose—a trust to 
keep down prices and to rob a certain class of honest 
people of their hard earnings. It is wrong and ought to 
be remedied.” 

This wiseacre has probably never sto,ped to consider 
the purpose of classifying grain into grades, He must 
think that all wheat, all corn, and all oats and other 
grains are of the same quality. He should buy or pro- 
duce grain for a couple of seasons, then he would be able 


to appreciate the fact that the qualities of wheat vary 
nearly as much as do the qualities of man. 


A NEW FEED ROLL. 


The Edw. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis., have 
just placed on the market a new six roll three reduction 
roller mill for reducing corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
etc., to meal or feed, of which three sizes are named, 
viz., 9x14, 9x18 and 9x24, The frame is a solid cast iron 
shell with suitable openings in same for inspecting the 
grinding and the removal of the rolls for recorrugating. 
One roll of each pair is mounted upon a swinging arm by 
which it is adjusted vertically to tram them, or hori- 
zontally to obtain the correct grinding set. Spreading 
levers are provided for all three pairs of rolls. Spiral 
springs on each pair of rolls prevent injury to the corru- 
gations, should any hard foreign substance pass through 
with the grain. Automatic shaker feeders are furnished, 
as they give better results than any other type. The ac- 
tion of spreading the top rolls stops the feeder, while re- 
turning the rolls to their original grinding set starts the 
feeder in motion again. The roll shafts extend entirely 
through the body of the roll. The corrugations of the 
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A NEW FEED ROLL, 


-top rolls are rather coarse, those of the middle pair are 


somewhat finer, while those of the lower pair are still 
finer, all being graduated to suit the kind and amount 
of work for which the roller mill is sold. The fast rolls 
of each pair are driven by one belt from the driving 
shaft. The slow rolls on the differential side are driven 
by machine cut spur gear inclosed by cast iron housing. 
Rolls are removed from the frame endways. 

By means of three reductions an enormous capacity or 
unusual fineness of the product can be obtained, or in 
the case of griading meal, buckwheat or rye flour two 
reductions can be made on the two upper pairs of rolls, 
and after bolting, the middling or grits resulting may be 
reground upon the lower rolls. The manufacturers will 
be pleased to send catalogue giving further details to 
any reader, and answer any questions regarding same 
which have not been touched upon in the foregoing. 


The export trade to Mexico is booming. Corn ship- 
ments are going into the Republic at Eagle Pass, Tex., 
in such quantities that it is found impossible to forward 
them promptly to destination. The hauling capacity of 
the Mexican International Railway is strained to the ut- 
most, and although passenger engines and leased locomo- 
tives are employed, the freight still accumulates. Ten 
trains containing over 300 cars, and hauling 15,000 bush- 
els of corn, left Piedgras Negras yesterday, October 2, 
for the South, yet there are 600 cars of grain for Mexico 
sidetracked between Eagle Pass and San Antonio. 


PORTABLE GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Recently the iron works of this city received a letter 
from a grain merchant asking for information as to where 
to purchase a ready-made, portable grain elevator. Of 
course the answer was a disappointment to the buyer 
who was informed that such a thing as a portable eleva- 
tor was not practicable. No two locations for ware- 
houses are alike, consequently no two houses are alike. 
Some must go deeper into the ground than others, and 
the mode of furnishing power, the capacity and kind of 
machines used all vary as the conditions demand. This 
was explained to the merchant, who was much surprised 
to think that he could not buy a ready-made house and 
have it come in sections, into which, when put together, 
he could put such machinery as he then thought he 
needed. In fact, a machinery agent had informed him 
that he could do so, and it would have cost him a pretty 
bit, but for the fact that he made inquiry of a house that 
disabused his mind. 

Speculating on the cost of a portable house, such es 
the inquiry in this case indicated, it was found by a com- 
petent builder that it would cost within 10 or 15 per 
cent. as much as a substantial warehouse built to stay 
where it was put. And looking into the mattera 
little further it was seen that no matter what the 
portable feature promised it would amount to less 
because such a house, if practicable at all, could not 
be moved and re-erected without a new foundation. 
It isa case of bringing grain to the warehouse, not 
of taking the warehouse to the grain. 


COUNTRY WHEAT BUYING. 


A North Dakota report says the grain elevator 
companies will buy this season on the reasonable 
basis of 2 to 3 cents margin. Todo this inspection 
must be rigid. No special prices for round lots 
will be considered, and agents are ordered not to 
write or telegraph for them, as no attention will be 
paid to such communications. 

That while the companies prefer to buy the grain 
outright, they will, if the farmer desire, receive his 
grain, kcep it for fifteen days without charge, and 
then buy it from him or ship it for him to be sold 
either at Minneapolis or Duluth. This privilege of 
time will enable samples of grain to be sent below 
for grading, if a satisfactory grade here is not 
offered. The company, however, are not bound to 
buy on the grade givenif itis not satisfactory to 
them. 


~ The companies will handle wheat through their 


elevators, clean it, ship to Minneapolis or Duluth, 
consigned to themselves and sell for the owner. 

If the farmer insists on a side track shipment 
the elevator company offers, if consigned to them 
at terminal points, to receive it and make the same 
effort to please the patron as if the wheat passed 
through the elevator. 

From the above it will be seen that the elevator 
companies will buy or will give fifteen days’ storage free. 
If there is reason for it, will ship to be sold below, and will 
receive either elevator or side track shipments like any 
commission house. 

The prices of wheat and the variations between the 
grades have already been fixed to meet the new order of 
things.—Minneapolis Market Record. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Superintendent of Census has issued the prelimi- 
nary statistics of cereal production in the United States, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. J. Hyde, special 
agent in charge of the statistics of agriculture. The fig- 
ures of the last census, compared with 1880, are as fol- 
lows: 


———Census 1890,———, Census 1880.——, 
Acres. | Bushels, Acres. | Bushels. 

Barley ...| 3,221,099] 78,349,602)  1,997,727| 48,997,495 
Buckwh’t 838,777) 12,130,668 $48,389) 11,817,327 
Corn..... 72,076,074|2,124,559,312| — 62,368,504|1,754,591,678 
Oats...... 28,297,272) 309,198,797] 16,144,591| 407,858,999 
yore: 2,171,622] 28,422,354 1,842,283} 19,881,593 
heat 35,574,341) 468,306,778] 35,430,333) 459,488,137 
Total 140,179,185|3,520,967,511| 118,631,779 2,697,580,229 


The art of advertising is not made so much of a study 
as it should be. 
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LONG ON WHEAT. 


No holidays this year for us, 
No jolly Christmas joys; 

A cloud has settled on the house, 
On mother, girls and boys. 

No costly presents can we sport, 
Scarce can we buy our meat; 

My husband’s pocketbook is short, 
For he went long on wheat. 


Illusive wheat! how could you do’t? 
How could you fall and fall, 
Until you left us destitute 
Of sealskin sacques and all? 
With Brown and Smith, and such as those, 
This year we can’t compete; 
For we fell down, while they uprose, 
All by the fall in wheat. 


Just why it fell, and where ’tis gone, 
And its condition now, 

Are facts I cannot read upon 
My husband’s gloomy brow; 

But we must stint and save until 
He gets upon his feet; 

For he was caught, against his will, 
By going long on wheat. 


In business he may bea bul, 
At home he is a bear; 

He fills our cup of sorrow full, 
And drives us to despair. 

His losses in the street, he says, 
May pvt us on the street, 

And drear and doleful are the days 
Since he went long on wheat, 


INSPECTION RULES FOR KANSAS. 


The following rules governing the inspection of grain 
in the state ef Kansa3 went into effect Aug. 23, 1892: 


RULE I—WINTER WHEAT. 


No. 1 White.—To be bright, sound, dry, plump and 
well cleaned pure white winter wheat. 

No. 2 White.—To be sound, dry, well cleaned, pure 
white winter wheat. 

No. 3 White. —To be sound, dry, white winter, reason- 
ably clean. 

No. 1 Red.—To be bright, sound, plump, dry and 
well cleaned red or red and white mixed winter wheat. 
If mixed must not contain over one-eighth white wheat 
and weighing not less than 61 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 2 Red —To be sound, well cleaned, dry, red or red 
and white mixed winter wheat. If mixed, must not con- 
ta'n over one-eighth white wheat and weighing not less 
than 59 pounds to tbe measured bushel. 

No. 3 Red.—To be sound, reasonably cleaned, red or 
red and white mixed winter wheat below No. 2 Red, 
weighing not less than 56 pounds to the measured 
bushel. 

No. 4 Red.—To be red, white or mixed, thin or 
bleached winter wheat, reasonably sound and unfit to 
grade No. 3 Red. 

Rejected Winter Wheat.—All white, damp, tough, 
very musty, very smutty, trashy, dirty, damaged or thin 
white or red and white mixed wheat, falling below No. 
3 White. 

Rejected Winter—All damp, tough, very musty, very 
smutty, trashy, dirty, damaged or thin wheat falling be- 
low No. 4 Winter. 


MEDITERRANEAN WHEAT, 


No. 1.—To be sound and well cleaned. 

No. 2.—To be sound and reasonably clean. 

No. 3—To cover sound Mediterranean Wheat not 
clean or plump enough to grade No. 2. 

CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, WASHINGTON, IDAHO AND UTAH 
WHEAT. 

No. 2.—To be sound, dry, well cleaned, pure white 
wheat, free of smut; grown in Colorado, Utah, Califor- 
nia, Washington or Idaho. 

No. 3.—To be sound, dry, reasonably cleaned white 
wheat; grown in Colorado, Utah, California, Washing- 
ton or Idaho. 

Wheat of above description of lower grades to be 
based on the merits as regular No. 4 or rejected. 


KANSAS HARD WINTER WHEAT, 


No. 2.—To be sound, dry and reasonably clean, hard 
winter wheat and to weigh not less than 59 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 3.—To be sound and reasonably clean hard winter 
wheat and to weigh not less than 56 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 4.—To be reasonably sound, thin or bleached hard 
winter wheat, unfit for grade No. 3 Hard. 

In case of mixture of hard winter wheat with soft 


winter wheat, it shall be graded according to the quality 
thereof and classed as hard winter wheat. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1.—To be bright, sound and well cleaned hard 
spring wheat. 

No. 2.—To be bright, sound, hard spring wheat, rea- 
sonably cleaned. 

No. 3.—To include all dry and sound club or hard 
sprivg wheat not equal to No. 2. 


SOFT SPRING WHEAT, 


No. 1.—To be bright, sound and well cleaned soft 
spring wheat. 

No, 2.—To be bright, sound, soft spring wheat reason- 
ably cleaned. 

No 3.—To include all dry and sound soft spring wheat 


below No. 2. 
WHITE SPRING WHEAT. 


No. 1 White.—To be bright, sound and well cleaned 
white spring wheat. 

No. 2 White.—To be bright and sound white spring 
wheat, reasonably clean. 

No.3 White.—To include all dry and sound white 
spring wheat below No. 2. 


REJECTED SPRING WHEAT, 


All damp, tough, musty, very smutty, trashy, dirty, 
damaged or thin spring wheat falling below No. 3. 


MIXED SPRING AND WINTER WHEAT, 


All mixed spring and winter wheat of sound quality 
to be graded as spring, according to quality and condi- 
tion. 

RULE II—CORN. 

No. 1 Yellow.—Shall be pure yellow corn, sound, dry 
and well cleaned. 

No. 2 Yellow.—Shall be three-fourths yellow, sound, 
dry and reasonably clean. : 

No. 3 Yellow.—Shall be three-fourths yellow, reasop- 
ably dry and reasonably clean, but not sound enough for 
No. 2 Yellow. 

No. 1 White.—Shall be pure white corn, sound, dry 
and well cleaned. 

No. 2 White.—Shall be seven-eighths white, sound, 
dry and reasonably clean. 

No. 3 White.—Shall be seven-eighths white, reasona- 
bly dry and-reasonably clean, but not sound enough for 
No. 2. White. 

No. 4 White.—Shall be seven-eighths white, not wet 
or ia a heating condition, and unfit to grade No. 3 White. 

No. 1 Corn.—Shall be mixed corn of choice quality, 
sound, dry and well cleaned. : 

No. 2 Corn.—Shall be mixed corn, sound, dry and rea- 
sonably clean, but not good enough for No. 1, 

No. 3 Corn.—Shall be mixed corn, reasonably dry and 
reasonably clean, but not sufficiently sound for No. 2. 

No. 4 Corn.—Shall include all mixed corn, not wet or 
in a heating condition, that is unfit to grade No. 3. 


RULE III—OATS, 


No. 1 Oats.—Shall be mixed oats, sound, clean and 
free from other grain. 

No, 2 Oats.—Shall be mixed oats, sweet, reasonably 
clean and reasonably free from other grain. 

No. 3 Oats—Shall be mixed oats that are slightly 
damp, slightly musty, dirty or from any other cause 
unfit to grade No. 2. 

No, 4 Oats.—Shall be mixed oats, not wet or in a heat- 
ing condition, or from any other cause unfit to grade 
No. 3. 

No. 1 White Oats.—Shall be pure white, sound, clean 
and free from other grain. 

No. 2 White Oats.—Shall be seven-eighths white, 


sound, reasonably clean and reasonably free from other | 


grain. 
No. 8 White Oats.—Shall be seven-zighths white, but 
not sufficiently sound and clean for No. 2. 
No. 4 White Oats.—Shall be sevea-eighths white, not 
wet or in a heating condition, badly stained or from any 
other cause unfit to grade No. 3 White. 


RULE IV—RYE. 

No. 1 —To be plump, sound, bright and well cleaned. 

No. 2.—To be sound and reasonably cleaned. 

No, 3.—To include all damp, musty, dirty rye unfit 
for No. 2. 

Rejected.—To include all badly damaged, very dirty 
and very thin rye, unfit to grade No. 3. 

RULE V—BARLEY. 

No. 1.—To be plump, bright, sound and free from 

other grain. 


No. 2.—To be sound and reasonably clean. 
No. 3.—To be reasonably clean and merchantable. 
Rejected.—To include all unsound and damaged bar- 
ley. 
RULE VI—NO GRADE GRAIN. 
All grain that is wet, hot or in a heating condition 


shall be classed as no grade. 
W. W. HAsxkE.L1t, 
State Grain Inspector. 


Gro. C. Martin, 
For Kansas City, Kan., Board of Trade. 


A. W. OLIVER, 
For Wichita Board of Trade. 


P. Kriuiey, 
For Atchison Board of Trade. 


J. H. THomiin, 
For Winfield Board of Trade. 
Inspectors are cautioned to observe carefully the rules 
for inspecting the No. 2 grades of all grain; under no 
circums‘ances to accept any but perfectly sound grain as 
No. 2. 


CEREAL PRODUCTION IN 1889, 


According to the Census Bulletin the average yield 
per acre and the acreage in 1889 in the states named was 
as folloxs: 


Buck- | Indian 
States. Barley. | wheat Corn Oats Rye. | Wheat. 
Illinois..... 28 93) 10.97 36 84 35 75| 15 87 16.68 
Acres 41,890) 9,761) 7,860,917) 3,848,897] 165,589) 2,239,861 
Indiana 24.84) 10.47 30.35 28.56] 13 95 14. 
Acres... 10,280) 9,548) 3,586,190} 1,102,479] 62,890) 2,570,017 
Oregon .. 23.15 10.71 19.68 27.20 9.23 16 
Acres ....| 37,803 250 12,101 218,736 6,845 553,270 
Washington} 2462) 15 93 16.: 2 34. 10.88 17 
Acres....| 51551 27 9,583 65,089 1,763 372,658 
Maine..... 23.91; 20.83 34.95 30.17 6.19 19.39 
Acres .. 11,972) 22,395 10,891 121,612 1,077 4,116 
N.Hamp’re| 22.78) 24.08 41.64 33.52) 11.33 17.36 
Acres 4,934 3,117 23,746 26,618 1,056 2,027 
Vermont 25.61) 20.20 40 7 32.64) 12.80 19.62 
Acres 16,427] 13,429 41,790) 101,582] 3,379 8,397 
Mass....... 21 69, 12.66 39 11 27.13] 10.98 16.19 
Acres .. 1,78 2473 34,010 14,331] 10,665 12 
R. Island .. 22.06 8.51 32.46 27 55 12.35 8 27 
Acres 363 41 7,819 3,648 T19 1 
Connecticut 21.05 11.51 36.39 24.30 13.25 16.89 
Acres .... 273} 4,006 40,4 5 24,428] 16,100 443 
Georgia... 11.03) 11.06 11 33 9,22 4.15 5.58 
Acres .... 549 319| 2.582.316) 516,879) 20.949| 196,633 
Alabama... 9 96) 13.13 14.14 9 37 6 67 
Acres .... 201) 352) 2,127,548 344,831 2.190 39,641 
Florida ....| 14.22; 6.68 9.77 ¥.32] 15.70 9.06 
Acres .... 9 19 378,906 42,003 853 32 
Delaware 17.08 9.48 17.72 19.76 8 55 15.91 
Acres 12 325 174 796 19,374 775 94,368 
Iowa 25.84 11 36 41.28 39 09 15 42 14.09 
Acres 518 729) 25,243) 7,585,522) 3,752,141) 93,707 585,548 
Kansas..... 23.01 9.72) 35.49 30.49) 14 65 19.24 
Acres.... 7 201 6,907, 7,314 765) 1,463,526) 199 146) 1,582,635 
Arkansas .. 9.38} 138 08 20.61 14.50 6 15 6.89 
Acres. .. 106 388] 1,648,443] 288,332} 2,470] 140,464 
California. . 2151} 15.64) 33 87 26.41 8.90 14 39 
Acres ....| 815,995 664) 70,303 57.569} 27,413) 2,840,807 
Colorado...| 27.43) 17.79) 12.67 28.59} 11 74 22.47 
Acres. ...} 12,086 117 119,310 87,959 4,615 126,999 
New Mexico 23.60 22.00) 20.45 22.13 ll 74 15.65 
Acres . 1,484 142 28,539 9,314 69 21,799 
Arizona 2B ATG cece a's 19 06 23.10 714 16 1g 
Acres. . BMA Aap ee 4,331 1,472 29 6,225 
Nebraska 22 06 7.81) 39.40 29.16 18. 3 2 
Acres. ... 82,590) 15,358) 5,480,279} 1,503,515) 81,372 798,855, 
Wyoming .. 24.94 10.00) 12.73 27.39 14.57 16 1g 
Acres. ... 464 10 1,976 13 223 141 452g 
Montana. .. 34.59 9 85 13.96 29.10} 13.43 24.4 
Acres ... 4,652 13 1,019 52,768 14 18,695 
Idaho .... 23.64 24.69) 18.13 26.70 9. 8.47 
Acres....| 10 004 16) 1 362 21,997 1,092 63,704 
Utah ... 5.6 25 36 21.07 14 66 26 29 10 91 17 9g 
Acres. ... 6,440 15) 5,782 22,747 3,389 84,505 
Nevada .. DO BS cs aes 23.87 28 40 9.30 22.44 
Acres. ... 8,081 |)......--.- 274 3,490 54 3,63 4 


After sixteen years of experimenting, E. S. Carman, 
editor of the Rural New Yorker, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a new grain which is a cross between wheat and 
rye. The hybrid was made by mixing the pollen of 
wheat and rye blossoms. It is believed now that the new 
grain is firmly established. 


The new version of the “hold your wheat” farmers of 
last year, is that many were satisfied to hold in stack or 
in shock, or in any other way to “‘hold,” believing that it 
would pay to let creditors wait until spring so that the 
holders of wheat could gain enough in price so that the 
profit would pay the debts. But the price went down. 
This year the pric2 starts down. The conditions are such 
as to warrant expectation that the price will advance 
when the position is fully realized. 


Wheat moved more freely in the Northwest in August 
than ever before, and more freely in September than ever 
before from a crop that was no larger than this. The 
August receipts came mainly from the old crop, left over 
to this. The September movement was chiefly of new 
wheat, and the fact of a light yield seems to argue plain- 
ly that an unusual proportion of the crop was marketed 
in the first month of the new crop season. That point _ 
will be seen more clearly as the season progresses.—Min- 
neapolis Record. 
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INVENTED THE FIRST GRAIN 
‘3 DRIER. 

The wide reputation that Sylvester Marsh made while 
in Chicago was as a manipulator of damaged grain, says 
the tale teller of a Chicago daily. After the year 1855 
(in this year he went to Davenport to engage in the grain 
trade, but soon returned) he dealt extensively in wheat 
and corn. He had often found his consignments by 
canal and cars wet and danaged. His inventive imagina- 
tion was quickly set to work to devisea remedy. In 1860 
he obtained a patent for-an invention which was at once 
put to the testat the principal grain elevators, and was 
proved to be highly valuable. Inspection grades were in 
consequence raised—certainly they were maintained— 
and the inventor began to receive a good income in royal- 
ties. Here is a description of the drying prccess; A 
tower seventy-five feet high, built of brick and iron, fire- 
proof, receives the grain at the bottom, where it is ele- 
vated to the top and passes slowly down over perforated 
iron plates, this motion of the falling grain being con- 
stant and uniform, regulated by slides or valves at the 
bottom, The grain in motion forms a solid column seven 
feet wide and three inches deep. There are two columns 
of grain, and a furnace at the bottom supplies hot air, 
which fs evenly distributed by suction fans, so as to pass 
constantly and equally through the grain the entire 
length of the kiln. Temperature is regulated by ther- 
mometers set in the walls at several points. Mr. Marsh, 
in this invention, was a benefactor, and millions of bush 
els, first and last, were saved to the producer and to the 
consumer. He erected a drier which he operated him- 
self. 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF POLAND. 


The average yield for three years, 1888, 1889 and 1890, 
for Poland has been as follows: Wheat 1,200,000 quar- 
ters, rye 3,733,000, oats 2,556,477, and barley 1,003,000; 
potatoes 27,500,000 chetwerts, equal 159,000,000 bushels, 
or 33 per cent. of total crop of European Russia, viz., 
83,500,000 chetwerts, or 481,500,000 bushels. Po‘atoes 
is one of the staple articles of food for laboring and peas- 
ant class, Peas 25 per cent. of total crop of European 
Russia. 

Export trade is done principally through Dantzig and 
partly through Konigsberg. The exports to Konigs- 
berg have to a certain extent fallen off since the import 
duties of Germany and Austria were put on, and the 
lowering of the railway tariff from interior Russian 
markets to frontier points. - 

The total export of all breadstuffs from Poland for the 
last ten years averages yearly 3,857,143 cwts., which 
nearly equals the total transport by rail both for export 
and interior purposes, viz., wheat, rye, oats, barley and 
flour 13,311,000 poods, of which 10,134,000 poods was 
grain, which is all collected and dispatched in compara- 
tively small quantities, no station sending off more than 
1,000,000 poods. 

A considerable quanti'y of grain is transported by 
water, principally by the Vistula to Dantzig, which re- 
ceived by water in 1890 1,554,710 poods, 1889 2,373,570 
poods, and 1888 3,220,190 poods; and by rail 1890 1,684,- 
000 poods, and 1889 2,297,000 poods. The exports to 
Dantzig have been gradually on the decrease since 1865, 
which then amounted to 18,000,000 poods. The trans- 
port by Vistula has also been on the decrease, many of 
the large warehouses along the river are standing empty, 
or only partly occupied for storage of fruit, vegetables, 
leather, salt, etc., etc. The grain is usually bought with 
delivery to river port at a specified date; upon arrival is 
immediately loaded in barges already awaiting. Terms 
of payment are usually one-third in Russian and two- 
thirds in German money. The barges are tugged up and 
float by the stream down the river, collecting the grain at 
all the touching points. The principal part is trans: 
ported on the opening of navigation in April, and upon 
the current year’s crop being pul on the market in 
September. The grain of the small peasant farmers sel- 
dom is bought for export, it is nearly all bought up by 
local bakers, millers and Jew merchants. 

The large growers all sell their produce to the Jew 
merchant, in whose hands the whole commerce of the 
country is practically centered, and without whom the 
Polish landowner cannot exist or realize his produce. 
The large grain firms have mostly resident agents, in 
many cases actually residing on the estate, who from time 
to time post their principals upon the financial position 


need of cash. The large firms also subsidize the smaller 
merchants, who again advance cash to their respective 
clients. Latterly the large growers have been gradually 
selling direct to the miller, brewer, distiller, etc., going 
by the middleman and the merchant, as the former have 
taken to giving cash advances on the grain purchased. 
The growers nearly all are financially in straightened 
circumstances, estates mortgaged and personally heavily 
in debt. In view of this and the gradual decrease in the 
exports the few large firms have considerably reduced 
their line of credit. The rate of interest varies from 6 to 
20 per cent , and a further deduction of 6 per cent. is 
made for cleaning and sorting the grain, but which some- 
times is not deducted should the grain be up to quality, 
which it rarely is in these cases.—Oorn Trade News. 


J. C. KILNER. 


J. C. Kilner, president of the York Foundry and En- 
gine Company, of whom‘a portrait is given on this page, 
was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1855, and moved to 
London in 1863. At the close of his school days he ac- 
cepted a position in the counting house of Kilner Bros.’, 
glass bottle manufacturers, Kings Cross, London, of 
which his father was managing partner. In 1876 he 
visited this country as their representative at the Centen- 


J, C. KILNER. 


nial Exposition, and in 1877 returned to reside. He 
went into partnership with a brother who had preceded 
him on a farm in York county, Neb., where he remained 
until 1882. Then he moved to York, and in the fall took 
an interest in the York foundry with L. C. Olcott. The 
style of the firm was Olcott & Kilner for some time. Mr. 
Olcott retired on account of failing health, and soon after 
Mr. G. F. Downie, a practical machinist, came into the 
firm and continued until 1887, when a company was 
formed and incorporated, of which the officers are Je C. 
Kilner, president; P. A. Kilner, secretary, and G. P. 
Chessman, vice-president. 

The business was commenced in a wood shanty in what 
is now North York, but soon outgrew its accommoda- 
tions and the company removed to its own brick build- 
ings in a more central locationin the town. The build- 
ings now consist of a two-story warehouse 24x36 feet, a 
machine shop 24x48, a moulding room 40 feet square, a 
pattern shop 24x36, besides various other buildings for 
the storage of boilers, pig iron, scrap iron, sand, etc. 
During the present summer about twenty-five hands 
have been kept busy as many hours as they have cared to 
work, ‘The company while doing a general foundry and 
machine shop business is making a specialty of mill and 
elevator machinery, of which it keeps a full supply on 
hand. 

In 1889 Mr. J. C. Kilner removed to Chicago, since then 
the business has been under the efficient management of 
P. A. Kilner, who has this year been represented ‘‘on the 
road” by 8. C. Grippen. The business continues to grow, 
and the company has every prospect for a bright future. 


Light weight oats have been a drug on the Chicago 
market for several weeks. Many cars have lately been 
received weighing only 18 to 25 pounds to the measured 
bushel. It will be a good crop for clippers, 


HAY. 


If you want to avoid errors in computing the value of 
hay cut out the following table, paste it upon a thick 
piece of cardboard and hang beside your scale beam. 
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When you have decided upon the price per ton look at 
the top of the tables for this price, then find the number 
1 ——_—_—_—— 


M4 1 
LBS. |!$11.00|$12.00)$13.00)$14.00)$15.00!$16.00) 417. 


10 || -.06| .06} .07| .07| .08| .08| .09| .09 
15|| 108} .09] .10/ ‘1] -11] 12) 43] .4 
20}). 11 12 13 14 15 16 A ee be 
251 44] 315] 216] 18] -19{ 20] 21) 23 
30|| ‘27} {18| 20] “21|. ‘23| 24] 28] 27 
40|| (232] ‘24| [ba] (23] [30] 32] (34| 38 
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60 33 36 39 42 A5 48 51 54 
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200 |} 1.10] 1:20] 1:30} 1.40] 1.50] 1.60] 1.70) 1.80 
300 || 1.65] 1.80] 1.95] 2:10] 2:25] 2.40] 2.55} 2.70 
400 || 2:20] 2140] 2:60] 2.80| 3.00] 3.25] 3.40] 3.60 
500 || 2.75| 3.00) 3.25] 3.50) 3.75) 4.00} 4.25) 4.50 
600 || 3.30] -3.60| 3.90] 4.20} 4.50] 4.80] 5.10] 5.40 
700 || 3.85| 4.20] 4.55] 4.90| 5.25] 5.60] 5.95] 6 30 
800 |) 4.40] 4.80} 5.20] 5.60] 6.00} 6.40} 680! 7.20 
900 |] 4:95] 5.40} 5.85) 6.30| 6.75] 7.20] 7.65| 8.10 
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1100 || 6.05] 6.60] 7.15] 7.70 Al 8.80] 9.35] 9.90 
1200 || 6.60] 7.20] 7.80] 8.40] 9.00] 9.60/ 10.20 | 10.80 
1300 || 7.15} 7.80} 8.45) 9.10] 9.75, 10.40} 11.05 | 11.70 
1400 || 7.70} 8.40} 9.10{ 9.80 | 10.50 | 11.201 11.90 | 12.60 
1500 |} 8.25] 9.00] 9.75 | 10.50 | 11.25 | 12.00 | 12.75 | 13.50 
1600 || 8.80} 9.60) 10.40 | 11.20 | 12.00 | 12.80 | 13.60 | 14.40 
1700 |} 9:35 | 10.20 | 11.05 | 11:00 | 12.75 | 13.60 | 14:45 | 15.30 
1800 || 9.90 | 10.80 11.70 12.60 | 13.50 | 14.40 , 15.20 | 16.20 
1900 |] 10.45 11.40 | 12-35 | 13.30 14.25 15.20 | 16.15 17 10 
2000 || 11.00 | 12:00 | 13.00 | 14.00 | 15.00 ! 16.00 | 17.00 | 18.00 


of pounds in the left hand column, trace across the line 
to the column under the price and you will have what 
that number of pounds come to at that price per ton. 


BUFFALO’S GRAIN TRADE. 


The grain receipts at Buffalo continue to increase, and 
although 1891 wasa banner ye.r, it will be surpas:ed 
this year. During September 19,041,741 bushels of 
grain and 1,263,274 barrels of flour were received at that 
port, against 22,309,678 bushels and 1,113,362 barrels of 
flour during September, 1891. 

The receipts by lake from the opening of navigation to 
October 1 during the last ten years have been as follows: 
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Rice county, Kansas, is said to be the largest broom 
corn center in the world. The year’s crop in that coun- 
ty, itis expected, will bring over $300,000. The Topeka 
Capital says that buyers from New York, Columbia, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and Eastern markets are in Rice 
county and are offering the farmers the top of the market 
for the broom corn crop. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


REMEDY FOR THE SACK NUISANCE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
been in the grain trade for ten years, and have found the 
sack business a great nuisance. Sacks are furnished free 
to the farmer; and under this rule are usually ricked up 
in the field, all the way from ten days to as many months, 
the farmer using them for corn, saddle blankets, collar 
pads and storing seed wheat. 

This season, however, myself and the merchant millers 
disposed of all our grain bags to one party, who rents 
them to the farmer at one-fourth of a cent per day; and 
I must confess that a more pleasant and agreeable season 
I have never experienced, and the millers concur with me 
in their experience. 

The novelty of the arrangement is that about half of 
the number of grain bags are sufficient to handle the 
same crop that heretofore would require double the num 
ber of bags. 

I would be pleased to hear from other elevator men 
through your valuable journal. 


Yours, etc., Ep. W. K. 


AFTERSIGHT AND FORESIGHT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—The 
- Mystic Wharf Elevator Company of Boston has put in 
eighteen large hopper scales, all of them furnished with 
the Demuth Check Beams. The Lambert & Bishop 
Manufacturing Company of Joliet, Ill., has also shown 
the progressive spirit by having their track and hopper 
scales furnished with this system. 

It would seem.an anomaly almost to commend these 
parties for adopting this simple system of double entry 
if history had not so often given us examples of the im- 
perviousness of men’s minds to simple, common sense 
ideas, 

A few years ago differences in weights were univer- 
sally attributed to dishonesty in weighing. Since it has 
been discovered and proved that weighmen make honest 
mistakes, same as other mortals are apt to do, a number 
of devices have been invented to the end that mistakes in 
weighing—s) many years a matter of aftersight—should 
become with us a matter of foresight. But still there 
are elevator men who seem to prefer a stupid hind sight 
—possibly because their chief talent is of a recalcitrant 
nature—they prefer to kick and to be kicked at. Fortu- 
nately, however, this class of merchants are becoming 
conspicuous. No doubt in my mind that three-fourths 
of your subscribers take your valuable journal for the 
express purpose of keeping posted on improved methods. 

Yours truly, 1D 2A0 no 


IMPORTS OF RICE, 


In August we imported 13,136,666 pounds of rice, and 
2,916,251 pounds of flour, meal and broken rice, against 
7,227,298 pounds of rice and 5,356,202 pounds of flour, 
meal and broken rice in August last year. During the 
eight months ending with August we imported of rice 
62,799,420 pounds, valued at $1,230,378, and of flour, 
meal and broken rice 42,987,317 pounds, valued at $800,- 
730; compared with 112,963,155 pounds of rice, valued 
at $2,440,803, and 57,033,955 pounds of flour, meal and 
broken rice, valued at $960,174, during the corresponding 
months of last year. 

From the Hawaiian Islands we imported free of duty 
in August 806,300 pounds of rice, against 803,200 pounds 
in the preceding August, and 6,029,500 pounds, valued at 
$270,312, in the eight months ending with August, com- 
pared with 2,688,700 pounds, valued at $150,455, in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

We re-exported in August 400 pounds of Hawaiian 
rice and 1,135,989 pounds of other foreign rice, against 
none of the Hawaiian article and 588,536 pounds of other 
foreign rice in the month of August, 1891. For the 
eight months the reexports were, of Hawaiian 1,989 


pounds, valued at $112, and of other foreign 7,097,417 
pounds, valued at $146,551, in comparison with 13,967 
pounds of Hawaiian valued at $525, and 6,446,917 
pounds of other foreign rice, valued at $134,289, for the 
corresponding eight months of 1891. 


FIXING GRADES IN CANADA. 


A change has been made in the mode of appointing 
the board to fix the grain standards. Last year the board 
was composed of persons selected by the Western Boards 
of Trade. This year the parties composing the board 
have been named by the Inland Revenue Department, 
which department has official control in the matter of 
grading grain. Last year the board for selecting stand- 
ards for Western grain was composed of Western men, 
appointed as stated by the Western boards. This year 
the Toronto and Montreal Boards of Trade and the Do- 
minion Millers’ Association have each been given one rep- 
resentative upon the Western board. The farmers have 
also very justly been given representation on the board. 
The board will meet at Winnipeg, as in previous years. 
Following are the persons appointed to the board: Win- 
nipeg, N. Bawlf (chairman), 8. A. McGaw, S. Spink. 
Brandon, Kenneth Campbell. Portage la Prairie, H. 
8. Patterson. Regina, J. D. Sibbald. Toronto Board 
of Trade, H. N. Baird. Montreal Corn Exchange, R. 
M. Esdaile. Dominion Millers, M. McLaughlin, To- 
ronto. Frank E. Gibbs, inspector at Fort William, and 
David Horn, inspector at Winnipeg, are alse members of 
the board. The farmers are reprezented by Chas. Braith- 
waite of Portage la Prairie, and John Benson of Mooso- 
min. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been expressed with 
the grading and standards of last year. This will al- 
ways be the case. It will be found simply impossible to 
please everybody in this matter. Sellers will find the 


grading too severe, and buyers will complain that it is 


too low. Last crop was a most difficult one to grade, and 
it is therefore not surprising that there were more com- 
plaints than usual. As the farmers now have a hand in 
fixing the standards, a sentimental reason at least for 
grumbling on their part will be removed, and the same 
remarks will apply to Eastern buyers, who are now rep- 
resented on the Western Board. The new grades of 
“regular” wheat fixed last year have given great dissatis- 
faction on account of the name, and not without a good 
reason. The word “regular” should be dropped, or if 


| continued, it should be applied to a different quality of 


grain, and not made use of in grading damaged stuff.— 
Winnipeg Commercial. 


ATTACKING GRAIN MEN FOR PO- 
LITICAL PURPOSES. 


It is startling to think that editors of newspapers, who 
are supposed to be men of principle, can stoop so low as 
to publish the rot that has appeared in papers of the 
Northwest during the last few weeks. The following is 
taken from an editorial published in the Swn of Duluth: 

We have no grain markets now; there are simply places 
to unload and take what Frank Irons decrees the agents 
shall pay. The railroads are back of Irons. The —— 
propose to give the farmers a real market; an old time 
one, with competing buyers, who come to meet the far- 
mer, instead of as now, waiting like spiders in the web, 
for the farmer to come to them. But this means a hard 
fight. The elevator interests are rich. They have wide- 
reaching connections. They will not give up their 
mouey-making combine without a stout struggle. To 
overthrow them there is needed first, a legislature of 
honest men, next of intelligent men, next of courageous 
men; but first of all, honest. * * * * Elect —— 
~—— governor and an honest legislature and our farmers 
will again have the old-fashioned, open, competitive 
markets for their grain. The path of escape from the 
combination which now masters them is only in this di- 
rection, 


Barley amounting to 9,934 bushels was imported in 
August, against 500 bushels in the preceding August; 
and during the eight months ending with August 904,551 
bushels was imported, compared with 942,627 bushels 
during the corresponding period of 1891. Of foreign 
barley we re-exported in August 5,000 bushels, against 
none in August, 1891; and 86,505 in the eight months, 
against 311,038 bushels in the corresponding months of 
1891, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ; 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No. 5. Compulsory Inspection of Grain—Can any 
reader of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
inform us at what points grain inspection is compulsory? 
Is it state or exchange inspection?—F. E. & M. Y. 


No. 6. Remedy for Weevi/.—Will you kindly tell 
me, through the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, how to get rid of weevil in wheat, and how to 
renovate a grain elevator.—NrEw SUBSCRIBER. [It would 
be well to thoroughly clean the house, sweeping out all 
corners and bins, cleaniog all elevator sinks and legs, and 
applying bisulphide of carbon, advertised in this issue. 
See extract from bulletin of Oregon Agricultural College, 
published elsewhere in this issue. —Eb., 


No. 7. Black Weevil.—This morning while looking 
over the different bins we found a worm and what we 
term a black weevil, asample of which we send you to- 
day. These were found in our warehouse in grain stored 
last year. Please state in your next issue what they are 
called and their various forms.—Grarn Deauers. [The 
specimens received are the Calandra oryzoe, or Black 

' Weevil. It hatches from the egg into a worm-like larva, 
this develops into the pupa and this into the full-fledged 
weevil.—Ep.] 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA. 


In the year 1891 there were in all 38 elevators at work 
and two in course of construction in Russia, distributed 
as follows: 


On the Southwestern Railway..... soos) It 
««  Kharkof-Nicolaieff Railway.... 10 
‘«  Viadikavkas Railway...... jaa tl 
‘© Riazan-Kozloff Railway........ 4 
At Libau, in course of construction.... 1 
On the Baltic Railway, in course of 
Construction: «5 <heeie sees sate eo 1 
At the new port of St. Petersburg .... 2 floating. 


In addition to these it was proposed to erect 22 more at 
the following points: Rybinsk, Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, 
Simbirsk, Samara, Saratoff, Penza, Syzran, Morshank, 
Kursk, Kirsanoff, Borisoglebsk, Sergievo IIL., Orei, 
Verkhovie, Kharkoff sumy, Lozovaya, Byk, Kamenskaya 
and Tokarevka. A sum of about £2,000,000 sterling was 
assigned by the committee of the relief works for the 
construction of these elevators. . 

The reputation in European markets of Russian grain, 
especially of wheat, having suffered considerably of late 
years in consequence of the adulterated and otherwise un- 
satisfactory state in which it is shipped at Russian ports, 
the whole question has been studied by the Ministry of 
Finance, with the result that it has been decided in 
principle to establish a regular classification of grain 
with fixed standards of quality. At the same time the 
grain shipped is to be subject to government inspection. 

The whole question still remains within the domain of 
projects. Desirous though this classification and in- 
spection of shipments of grain may be in principle, it is 
generally felt by those employed in the trade that if these 
processes be made compulsory more harm than good wil) 
ensue; so far as inspection is concerned the proceeding 
will partake of the nature of a brack. On the other 
hand, should both the classification and inspection be 
optional matters will remain as they were. In view of 
this the solution of the question of placing the grain trade 
of Russia on an honest foundation is attended with no 
smfill obstacles and difficulties.—Hztract from British 
Oonsular Report. 


Smith’s Pneumatic System of Storing and Transferring 
Grain will be exhibited at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

If the selling of produce by any other than the actual 
owner of the property at the time of sale, or his agent, 
be forbidden by law in the United Statas there would at 
once be a transference of the business across the Atlantic, 
and with it would flow no inconsiderable amount of 
capital, part of which is foreign money now invested in 
the business here. 
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ADMIRED A WHEAT CROP. 


“Tt’s the smart fellow who gets along these days,” said 
one of atrio of gentlemen sitting in the lobby of the 
Tacoma Hotel. ‘“‘The smartest fellow that I can recall 
made his mark down in Minnesota. He was out of work 
and was going about the country leisurely seeking em- 
ployment and taking every precaution to guard against 
finding a job. Yes, he was a tramp. He had been 
knocking through the country in an aimless manner. 
He hadn’t a penny, and had missed a drink for twenty- 
four hours. One very warm day early in the fall he was 
passing through a wheat belt in the state referred to. 
There were acres and acres of land covered with fine 
wheat, which grew as thick as the land would permit. 
The tramp had not lost all appreciation of a good thing 

- when he saw it, and so he leaned against the old, dilapi- 
dated wooden fence, gazing with unconcealed admira- 
tion on the big wheat crop. He also had something else 
in mind besides admiration, as subsequent events proved. 

“He rested awhile and then resumed his journey. He 
made it a point to institute inquiries about the owner of 
the field of wheat, and succeeded in ascertaining that the 
wheat covered about six square miles of land and that 
the owner lived at the northeast corner of his property 
and had gone to town on business, which would detain 
him about ten days. The town was about 14 miles north 
of the farmer’s residence, and the tramp was at the other 
extreme end of the property. A mile down the road 


was a small railroad station, which was only in use dur- 


inz the shipping season. Hight miles further south was 
a telegraph office, which was also located at the junction 

of the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Thither went the tramp, and soon he had a message 
going over the telegraph wires. Next day there was a 
small army of men at work in the wheat field, and car- 
load after carload was taken away. The little branch 
railroad was all ac'ivity. The tramp superintended the 
work and—well, before the farmer returned home the 
tramp had sold all the wheat and cleared out with a fort- 
une.” 


SHORTAGES IN RAIL SHIPMENTS. 


In a recent communication to the Commercial of Win- 
nipeg, J. L. Spink, the well known miller and grain mer- 
chant of Toronto, Ont., wrote as follows: 

“Tn your issue of August 1, under the heading, 
‘Shortage in Wheat,’ you say in effect that Eastern mill- 
ers never report any overweight in cars of wheat, but 
always claim allowance for shortages. This is a very 
serious stricture, it seems to me, to apply in general terms 
against all millers in Ontario and Quebec. I would very 
much regret to learn that this was generally true as ap- 
plied to millers in Ontario and Quebec. If true, even in 
regard to any considerable number of millers, it indicates 
a feature in the trade that must result in injury, and in 
the end loss to the innocent millers as well as the guilty. 
Where the distance is so great, requiring transportation 
over 1,400 miles, there would be no safety to the Eastern 
millers in buying Manitoba grain if out-turn of cars were 
not guaranteed. On the other hand, every miller should 
value this concession made in their interest by the Mani- 
toba shippers, and adopt the most exacting rules and 
regulations to avoid waste, errors or mistakes in the un- 
loading of cars, and promptly report outturn of all cars 
and pay for all overweight. The Manitoba shipper, in 
guaranteeing the outturn of cars places the miller (in 
many cases a man unknown to him and an entire stranger 
to him) in a position of trust as his agent to honestly and 
faithfully weigh out the contents of cars and promptly 
report the outturn as he finds it. 

‘T feel assured there are a very large number of millers 
who promptly report outturn of all cars and gladly pay 
for all overweight. I trust, therefore, you do not intend 
to make the charge of dishonesty apply to all millers. 
Iam, however, free to confess that, if the Winnipeg 
dealers and shippers find any miller or millers receiving 

"any considerable number of cars and have none reported 
as overweight, they have valid ground for complaint. 

“At my own mill it is a standing rule to report the ex- 
act outturn of every car at this office as soon as un- 
loaded; if outturn has not varied over one bushel, under 
or over the weight invoiced, I make no claim for short- 
age and pay no overweight, accepting car correct as in- 
voiced to me by shipper. But on every car unloaded 
where shortage is more than one bushel, I claim the 
whole shortage, and on every car unloaded where over- 
weight is more than one bushel I pay for the whole over- 


weight. Working under this rule for more than 20 years 
I have found by experience that about 40 per cent. of 
cars weigh out correct as invoiced, about 45 per cent. are 
more or less short, and about 15 per cent. are more or 
lesseoverweight; some years the overweight nearly equals 
the total shortage. I might say there is no cartage at my 
mill; the grain is elevated out of cars direct over scales 
and weighed off in about 85-bushel draughts. 

“‘Taking the past year, Sept. 1, 1891, to date, I find 
total number of cars received from various points in On- 
tario and Manitoba and unloaded at my mill was 260 
cars; the record stands on this lot as follows: One hun- 
dred and five cars weighed out as invoiced to me; 109 
cars were short a total of 758 bushels; 46 cars were over- 
weight a total of 367 bushels. I claimed this shortage 
from the shippers and paid this overweight to the ship- 
pers. The four cars showing the greatest shortage was 
58 bushels, 56 bushels, 54 bushels, 37 bushels. The four 
cars showing the greatest overweight was 70 bushels, 49 
bushels, 20 bushels, 18 bushels. 

‘I should say in closing that I have found where cars 
are short or overweight coming from Manitoba and the 
Northwest, the quantity of grain short or overweight is 
usually very much more than on cars from Ontario points, 
indicating less care in loading, or possibly not as good 
facilities for correctly weighing the grain.” 


DRIVE ROPE COUPLING. 


The increase during the three or four last years in the 
number of rope drives used in grain elevators has been 
remarkable and the prospects are that the demand for 
this style of drive will continue to increase. With the 
use of this drive come new difficulties. That of fasten- 
ing the ends of the rope together is not the least. A cor- 
respondent of Power, who has successfully accomplished 
this has the followiag to say regarding it: 

We have a little something to tell about our rope drive. 
Not so much about the drive, or the rope, but about the 
way we have of fastening the ends of the rope together. 


Ours is a 3¢-inch braided cotton rope which cannot be 
spliced. We use a coupling consisting of a short piece 
of copper tube, into one end of which we insert one end 
of the rope, putting it in about half way. A groove is 
then compressed around the tube and rope, with a tool 
made for the purpose, the open end of the tube is filled 
with sealing wax and heated till the wax boils, then the 
other end of the rope is inserted and the tube compressed 
so that the coupling has the shape shown in the accom- 
panying sectional view. The molten wax fills the ends 
of the rope, making a solid mass between the compressed 
parts. When the wax cools, of course, the whole thing 
is hard and solid, and the rope is ready for use. 

At this place (Rockford, Ill.) we have had four of these 
ropes running to the fourth floor two years, and twelve 
ropes running to the third floor, with these couplings and 
without a break. We have drives of six ropes each 
transmitting power from 4-foot pulleys on the engine to 
21-inch pulleys on the dynamos, about 8 feet between 
centers of pulleys, using these couplings, and never had 
them pull out when we use wax in them. 


Agents are now writing in elevator and lumber policies, 
where the elevater or lumber is situated on the right of 
way owned by a railroad, the following clause: ‘‘It is 
agreed that in case of loss under this policy no claim 
shall be made by this company for itself or as assignee 
of the assured against the said railway company for having 
by any act or omission caused the fire whereby said loss 
may occur.” This clause prevents the companies taking 
subrogation from the assured.—Jnvestigator. 


“While rice is white,” says a commission merchant, 
“the size of the grain varies greatly, according to the 
locality where it is raised. I have seen the grairs as fine 
as any grains of mustard almost, and again‘it is nearly as 
large as beans. As for taste, it is all about alike, but the 
amount of cooking depends altogether on the size of the 
grains. It takes an artist to cook rice properly. You 
have noted the occasional black grains. Well, that is 
what is called hot rice, and is so discolored by being over- 
heated in the process of milling, = 


A PROTEST, A PETITION. 


To the Traffic Managers of Railroad Companies: 

We, the undersigned grain dealers, having been caused 
much trouble by unreasonable delay of grain in transit 
and also much loss by enforced idleness of capital in- 
vested and by depreciation in value of grain during de- 
lay, do hereby protest against such unreasonable delay 
and petition you to provide facilities suflicient to enable 
you to promptly transport grain at all times. 
+. We also protest against the one-sided and therefore un- 
fair charge for delay, and petition you to allow the delay 
of grain in transit to be governed by the same rules as 
govern the delay of cars on the line where the grain is 
delayed. 


BSOGRORS Kes ctord tiigt Mibegaatats) Xo. ce 'ein.n. a alv«.d./kcheibicss.sas\actie.® ald afeisre 


We have received copies of the above signed by the 
following firms: 


Gregg Bros.’ Grain Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
F. H. Deane & Co., Richmond, Va. 

W. 8S. Sturgeon, Heyworth, Il. 

Downing & Blaesser, Hawarden, Ia. 

B. B. Connor & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. Kremer & Co., Arcola, Ill. 

Hunt & Booth, San Antonio, Tex. 

Brown & Co., Lovington, Ill. 

I. W. Sawin & Co., Loxa, Ill. 

J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

VY. E. Chamberlin, Powell, Neb. 

Geo. W. Eckert, Allentown, Pa. 

Z. H. Travis, Reese’s, O. 

C. H. McCoy, Lovington, Ill. 

W. Pickens, Daykin, Neb. 

Vanvah, Chute & Co., Winslow’s Mills, Me. 
C. H. Howard, Allentown, Pa. 

Kremer & Winkler, Arcola, Ill. 

W. D. Bettis, agent for Hunt & Booth, Orange, Tex. 
Thomas Bros., Sheffield, Ia. 

Vannerson & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

W. H. Randerson, Winnebago, Ill. 

- N. A. Duff & Co., Syracuse, Neb. 
Dawson Blackman & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
C. D. Sanborn, Cushing, Ia. 

Hunt & Booth, Kansas City, Mo. 
Haworth & Spang, Georgetown, Ill. 
R. B. Delp & Co., Allentown, Pa. 
N. F. Parsons, Winnebago, IIl. 

E. D. Vorhes, Cushing, Ia. 
Warner & Everett. Falconer, N. Y. 
W. L. Sanborn, Modale, Ia. 

I. W. Sawin & Co., Doran, Ill. 
Norton & Son, Tallula, Ill. 

P. K. Jaggar, Disco, Il. 

A. Groweg, Defiance, O. 

Isaac Otis, Dunlap, Ia. 

J. Gorham & Co., Homer, IIl. 

J. W. Guthrige, Flora, Ind. 

O. B. Knox, Disco, Ill. 

Taylor & Burke, Tobias, Neb. 

A. B. Cohee, Bringhurst, Ind. 

J. N. Gunder, Homer, Il. 

Milner Bros., Sedalia, Ind. 


With this issue we present a few new signers, but not 
near the number we had good reason to expect and cause 
to desire. Shippers hang back as though they thought 
it would have an opposite effect. To such we wish to 
say that matters can be no worse than at present. If 
you have the courage to stand up for your own rights 
you will not hesitate to sign the protest and petition pub- 
lished above. If you have no interest in your business 
and do not care if shipping facilities continue to grow 
worse it will not make a bit of difference to youif we 
fail in securing enough signatures to the petition to help 
secure the desired reform, and we beg of you to refrain 
from wasting time in helping us to secure for you what 
you do not want. The shipper who admits the protest 
would have considerable influence with traffic managers 
if all would sign it, and then hangs backward with the 
excuse that he would sign if others would, is of little use 
to himself or anyone else. The world needs men of ac- 
tion and we want them to sign the petition. We want 
every grain shipper to sign it, those who ship large as 
well as small amounts. 

We desire you to sign it and get other dealers to sign 
it and send it to MrrcHELL Bros. Co., 182-186 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Please favor us and help yourself by 
signing immediately, 
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THE FRIT FLY. 


Professor Luggar, entomologist of the Minnesota State 
University, has been investigating the causes that have 
led to the destruction of so. much wheat while in the 
ripening process in the northwestern part of the state 
this season. He finds that what was supposed to be the 


Hessian fly is not that insect, but another and more de- 
structive fly, known to entomologists as the ‘‘Frit fly,” 


and in some respects similar to the Hessian fly. This 
little pest mates in the early spring, and the female de- 
posits her eggs at the first joint of the wheat stem. As 
each female lays about 1,000 eggs on an average, and only 
one or two in each stem of wheat, from 500 to 1,000 
stems will-be killed by a single fly. 

These eggs hatch small maggots which bore themselves 
into the center of the stem and destroy the joint. 
maggots soon reach full” size and turn into a cocoon, 
which resembles the flaxseed, and they are found over the 
first joint of the stem. Stems infested by such worms, 
while they grow to full size, do not head out perfectly, 
but are still heavy enough to cause breakage at the weak 
part. By.the time .breakage .occurs. the maggots have 
turned to flies, and thus make their escape through the 
ruptured stem. © 

’ This insect; which is identified -by Prof. Luggar, has 
not previously appeared in this country, at least to any 
serious extent. 


In her ‘‘Manual of Injurious Insects,” Miss Ormerod, 
the famous English entomologist, says: ‘‘The Frit fly 
(Oscinis frit) isa small, black, shining, two-winged fly, 
rather under the eighth of an inch in length. (‘Legs 
black, the tarsi ‘feet) of the hinder patr, with the excep- 
tion of the end joints, yellow; the fore feet brown-yellow, 
the midmost often much darker; the wings transparent, 
somewhat brown at the fore edge.’ It is also distinguish- 
able by its peculiar habit of dancing or skipping about, 
which has been very noticeable in the specimens I have 
reared. This fly is common in various parts of the Con- 
tinent, and especially recorded as present in France, Ger- 
many and Sweden, where it attacks both oats and bar- 
ley. With us the attack has, as far as I am aware, been 
almost entirely confined to oats, and is caused by the 
maggot feeding in the heart of the young corn planta 
little above ground level, and eating away the center, so 
that the shoot above the eaten part is destroyed, and the 
damage that is going forward then becomes noticeable 
from the injured shoots turning brown and withering 
instead of continuing their growth. 


“‘Oscinis vastator, perfect fly, natural size and magni- 
fied, and attacked plant with maggot inside. (The Os- 
cinis vestator of Curtis bears such a strong resemblance 
to the Oscinis frit—even if it is not absolutely the same— 
that I have used Curtis’ figure to give the appearance of 
the insect and its method of injury.) 

“The maggot is about the eighth of an inch long, 
whitish, legless, cylindrical, bluntly pointed at the head 
end, whichis furnished with a strong pair of curved 
mouth hooks, and on each side near the head it has a 
branched spiracle. At the blunt hinder extremity it has 
two projecting wart-like spiracles. 

“The chrysalis is rather smaller than the maggot, cyl- 
indrical and rather more pointed at the front than at the 
hinder extremity, which, from the strong projection of 
the two wart-like processes, has the appearance of being 
- cleft, or almost bluntly forked, and for a time, after the 
maggot has changed to the chrysalis state, the branched 
external spiracles (or air tubes) on each side of the head 
extremity are very plainly observable.” 

In 1889 Prof. W. McCracken, writing from the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, on August 1, observed 
as follows: 


“The frit fly has again been the most plentiful of in- 
jurious insects, and, as was the case last year, the degree 
of injury corresponds to the date of sowing. For ex- 
ample, in one field Black Tartarian Oats (the sort most 
largely grown here) were sown on March 29, and enjoyed 
almost complete immunity from attack; in another field 
sown on April 29, over 70 per cent. of the first stems 
were destroyed, The plants which had their first shoots 
killed in this way immediately commenced to tiller, so 
that the land continued to have a fairly close cover; but 
the secondary stems were always puny and unprolific 
compared with the original ones. 

‘Early sowing, where possible, appears to me to be an 
obvious preventive, and a dressing of one hundredweight 
or so of nitrate of soda, to stimulate the crop to pass 


The. 


quickly through that stage of its growth when it is lia- 
ble to attack, is one of the best measures available.” 
From reports sent in, it appeared that after the mag- 
gots turned to chrysalis state, the infested plants (where 
they had not beea destroyed past hope) threw out shoots, 
so that a crop was obtained, though from unevenness of 
ripening it was far from what could be wished. This 
suggests that if a stimulating dressing was applied when 
the damage is first. beginning to show, time enough 
would thus be saved for a growth which would give a 
more even crop. The nature of the dressing will be best 
judged of by agriculturists themselves; but in a series of 
experiments on oats it has been found now for some 
years that sulphate of potash or a mixture of sulphate of 
potash with sulphate of ammonia and phosphates, an- 
swers exceedingly well in bringing on a healthy crop. 
Where the crop cannot be saved, it is highly important 
so to treat the surface of the land that the maggots or 
chrysalids may be destroyed, which (if nothing is done, 
or the surface only lightly stirred or cultivated for an- 
other crop) will almost certainly produce a new brood of 
flies to continue infestation. For this purpose plowing 
with a skim-coulter attached, so as to bury the infested 
surface well down would be about the best treatment. 
Looking at the point that in Sweden and Bohemia 
respectively, the maggots of the summer brood have 
been found feeding in ears of barley and among the 
grains in oat heads, it appears so far possible that infesta- 


THE FRIT FLY. 


tion may be imported in chrysalis form amongst the 
grain as to make it worth while to examine it, and if the 
little reddish brown chrysalis cases should be observed, 
to pickle the grain. For general appearance of the mag- 
gots and chrysalids of the frit fly as seen with the naked 
eye, those of the wheat bulb fly may be taken as exam- 
ples, and the method of injury to the young plant from 
the two attacks appears to be indistinguishable. 


A POLITICAL STORY. 


This is a story I heard the other day about the virtuous 
Minnesota wheat elevator men: A number of Chicago 
Board of Trade men, together with several members who 
are not residents of Chicago, arranged a little corner in 
wheat out of which they calculated they would make a 
pretty _penny all around. Everything was going well 
when the unexpected, which has a way of happening, 
smashed the corner and left each one of those who 
had anticipated profit with a large deficit. This is how 
it happened: A man who had charge of one of the 
great Minnesota wheat eleyators—whose principal, by 
the way, were interested in the corner—when the thing 
was. well under way turned a hundred thousand bushels 
of wheat on the market for adollara bushel. Naturally, 
his employers were very wroth and demanded that he at 
once account for every bushel of wheat that was sched- 
uled for the elevator in his charge. He replied that he 
was quite ready to do this, and that every bushel of wheat 
that had been paid for by the company was in the ele- 
vator. Asthe hundred thousand bushels that he had 
sold was what had been stolen from the farmers there 
was nothing to be done but discharge this sharper of 
sharpers and let the matter drop.—Chicago Post. 

If the unprincipled sheet quoted knew how improba- 
ble, nay impossible, it is for such a thing to occur, it 
would be easier for it to understand that in publishing 
such lies it is making a libelous attack on honorable men. 


Cottonseed meal is now being bought by Missouri cat- 
tle feeders, it being cheaper than corn at $2 barrel. 
At the same time Missouri is shipping corn to the cotton 
country. 


A WARNING AGAINST WET HAY. 


The damage to baled hay from becoming wet while be- 
ing brought to market from the farm does not seem to 
have been fully measured; especially by the farmer, who 
will say that the weather was clear when. he left home, 
he had but a slight shower while on the road, and only 
the top tier of bales are a little wet, but not enough to 
injure them. This may be true from his point of view, 
as probably the water has not penetrated the bale to ex- 
ceed a quarter of an inch, which would quickly dry off 
and not injure its feeding qualities. The dealer receiving 
the wet hay will revolve the question of what is best to 
do over in his mind several times and finally decide that 
it was the fault of no one but the rainmaker, and then 
load the hay into car or. storehouse, where it may come 
in contact with goods that have come in in good order 
and possibly from the same farm. These goods may re- 
main in this condition for several days, with the result 
that he has not only got the few bales that were on the 
top of the load, that were not wet enough to do any harm, 
but he may have twenty or more bales that may 
have their selling quality injured from stain or 
change of color to the extent of from two to five dol- 
lars per ton, and it may not end with these few bales. 


When the car gets to market a dealer comes along and 


buys it at a good price. When he breaks into it and finds 
a few of these bales that did not get wet enough in the 


{ country to do them any harm, he stops business at once 


and says: ‘‘There is something wrong about this car of 


hay. Idon’t want it; it is not what I bought; some of it © 


shows wet or stain and I am afraid it is all alike;”’ and no 
amount of explanation will convince him to the contrary. 
He leaves it and buys elsewhere. Later on, another buyer 
comes along and the broker -will show him the same car, 
and he will say: ‘‘I saw this car marked sold this morn- 
ing; why is it that the party did not take it?” And this 
may occur again and again during the day, and probably 
to-morrow it may have to be sold for a dollar or two per ton 
less—just because a few bales crept into the car that were 
not wet enough to doany harm. Butit has cost the dealer 
ten or twenty dollars which could have been avoided by 
the trifling expendure of a few dollars for a wagon cover, 
which every farmer ought-to have, or the dealer have for 
him. In either:casé of ownership, it would soon prove 
itself to be one.of the best investments ever made. There 
sesm to bea thousand ’and ene small ‘leaks in the hay 


trade, and this is one ‘of them that it would be well to 


look after. 

When the hay gets to the city market, no dealer thinks 
of sending it out without its being fully protected with a 
cover, for he knows full well that should it get wet it will 
be returned to him. No excuse in regard to the rain- 
maker will do in this case; but he must stand the loss 
caused by his negligence. 
house; the steamboats or barge lines their covered boats; 
the railroad companies dry cars, also good storés at their 


terminals for the protection of the goods from the ele- 


ments. The only missing link seems to be between the 


farmer and the receiver’s hands. When this is connected. 
you have remedied that which has cost an unknown: 
This has cost the writer money to learn, and 
probably every one in the hay trade has had the same ex ~ 


amount. 


perience.—/fay Trade Journal: 


HAY WANTED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Regarding the British hay question, Mr. H. Kains 
Jackson in the Mark Lane Mail says: ‘‘The farmers’ 


worst loss in 1892 is probably that of the shortage in the 


grass and forage crops, because of the large area over 
which deficiency was suffered. This loss, probably, will 
be a little reduced by increased price upon the quantity 
sent to market, but as many farmers require every truss 
of clover and hay produced on their occupations, the net 
loss through the small yield will be very serious. AlI- 


ready the enterprising foreigner is forwarding compressed 


hay to the United Kingdom; to share in the good prices 
being realized. While the grass deficiency in value is 


about equal to the entire value of the whole wheat crop, 


yet itis again hard on the wheat grower that his small 
acreage—this season, only 2,219,839 acres for Great 
Britain—should sti}l be likely to fall short of an average, 
and that the price for the quantity grown should yet be 
unimproved by its deficiency. Of wheat, plenty can be 
imported, so price remains debased. Of hay a foreign 
supply may be stimulated by £4 to £5 per load, but the 
country is not likely to be swamped,” 


The dealer provides his store- 


—_ , 
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CROP * CONDITIONS. 


Oregon, WASHINGTON.— Estimates place the yield for 
1891-92 at 3,000,000 bushels below that for the preceding 
season. 


CALIFORNIA.— While the weight of wheat is in some 
cases unsatisfactory there will be undoubtedly more than 
last year. 

Kansas.—The secretary of the Kansas Board of Acri- 
culture gives the yield of wheat in that state at 74,538,- 
906 bushels, and of oats 43,722,484 bushels, and estimates 
the corn crop at 140,000,000 bushels. The latter is 
smaller than parties who have been over the state recently 
make it. 


SEEDING IN ILuiors.—In the Northern and Central 
divisions wheat seeding is nearing completion, and in 
many counties it is beginning to come up, but needs rain. 
In the Southern counties the continued drouth has badly 
retarded this work, owing to the hard and dry condition 
of the ground. 


InpIAn TEeRRITORY.—The corn on the uplands is good, 
but the crops in the bottoms that were overflowed are 
light. The replanting of the flooded lands was too late 
to develop full stalks and ears. Wheat sowing is now in 
progress. About double the number of acres will be 
sown as compared with last year’s sowing. 


Corn tn InpranA, Onto anD Micuraan.—The yield 
will probably be a little over 60 per cent. of an average. 
The same conditions with regard to the corn crop exist 
in Ohio as are reported in Indiana. The prospects are, 
from present appearances, that Ohio will not make an 
average crop of corn. Michigan does not raise much 
corn for export. It is: now nearly all safe and ought to 
make nearly three-fourths of a crop of corn. 


Micuican.—The Michigan monthly crop reports for | 


October, issued October 11, estimates the wheat crop for 

this year at 24,140,767 bushels. The total number of 
bushels reported marketed by farmers in September is 
1,692,835 bushels. The total number of bushels mar- 
keted in August and September was 3,052,172 or 512,183 
bushels less than for the same months last year. Oats 
average for the state 29.29 bushels per acre, and corn 52 
bushels of ears. Frosts have been deferred, which has 
greatly helped late potatoes. Potatoes are estimated to 
yield 58 per cent. of an average crop in the state. 


Wuarat in Manirona.—A brisk movement has now 
set in in deliveries by farmers at Manitoba country mar- 
kets. A number of points were receiving from 2,000 
bushels per day upward to 6,000 and 7,000 bushels at 
some markets. Farmers’ deliveries are not general yet at 
all points, but total aggregate receipts were estimated at 
50,000 to 70,000 bushels per day. The car lot movement 
has not reached this proportion yet, and amounted to 
about 50 cars per day. Considerable wheat placed in 
country elevators has gone in on store on account of 
farmers, and there will, no doubt, be a wide disposition 
to hold for higher prices.— Winnipeg Commercial. 


Iowa.—The Iowa crop bulletin says: Hot, dry weather 
has matured all crops. Early planted corn on well 
drained fields is nearly dry enough to crib, and the quali- 
ty is fully up to the average. The total yield will fall 
below the average by the reduced acreage, and the un- 
favorable conditions attending planting and cultivation in 
fields subjected to an excess of moisture. The prevalent 
drouth has seriously cut short pasturage, which will 
necessitate early feeding of stock. It is also injurious to 
winter wheat, of which a greatly increased acreage has 
been sown. Potatoes will be less than half acrop. All 
reports of threshing show light yield and weight of oats. 


Norra Daxota.—The North Dakota weekly crop re- 
port says: Practically the same weather conditions pre- 
vailed during the past week as were experienced during 
the two preceeding weeks—warm and dry with abund- 
ance of sunshine. No rain has fallen within the state 
since September 17, excepting a few light showers in a 
few localities. The temperature during the same period 
has be2n abnormally high, during the past week averag- 
ing at the Bismarck station 14 degrees above the normal. 
Asa result of these fine conditions the harvest is nearing 
completion. Shock threshing is about finished, and stack 
threshing fairly started. Fall plowing is general, but 
owing to the absence of rain, the ground is becoming 
hard, making that work difficult. Pastures in the east- 
ern portion of the state are also badly in need of moisture. 


The warm weather of the past three weeks has brought 
the corn crop to maturity and is now ina condition to be 
safe from injury from frost. The correspondent at 
Cashel, Walsh county, states that considerable of last 
year’s wheat is being threshed and is found to be in good 
condition. 


Kansas,—Secretary Mohler of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture reports that the total yield of winter 
wheat is 70,035,980 bushels; spring wheat, 4,502,926 
bushels; oats, 43,722,484 bushels; rye, 1,042,618 bushels, 
and of barley 13,842,954. It is yet too early to give a final 
estimate of the Kansas corn crop, but the probable yield 
is placed at 140,059,929 bushels. ' 


GRASSHOPPERS IN Missourt.—Millions of grasshop- 
pers have made their appearance in Buchanan and ad- 
joining counties, and the wheat crop threatens to be a 
total failure in consequence. The young blades of wheat 
are eaten off so close to the ground that it .dies at the 
root, and in many cases the fields have already been 
plowed under. The continuous warm, dry weather has 
hatched out young hoppers until the fields are brown 
with them, and unless a cold rain or frost kills them off 
much damage will be done. Fourteen counties in 
Missouri report to the State Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture that the insects are so numerous that they 
are causing alarm tothe farmers. 


Corn IN Inirino1s.—The Illinois state crop report for 
the past week says the continued perfect weather has 
greatly advanced the late corn, so that, exceptin a few 
localities, it is practically beyond danger from frost. The 
early planted is being gathered and much of it is already 
in shock. The reports indicate that the yield will range 
from 50 to 67 per cent. of an average crop, while in some 
localities, where the grain was planted early and under 
favorable conditions, especially on high and well-tilled 
ground, the yield will be much greater. The most dis- 
couraging report comes from LaSalle county, the corres- 
pondent stating that it is doubtful whether more than 25 
per cent. of an average crop will be secured. 


WinTER WHEAT SEEDING.—Prime says: Theseeding 
season of 1892 opened under most favorable circum- 
stances. We had good rains early in September and also 
through the month, which put the ground in good con- 
dition for plowing and seeding. The result was that ex- 
cellent headway was made and fully three-fourths of the 
crop got into the ground early and in good shape. Then, 
however, the tables were turned and dry weather com- 
menced, and with the exception of some limited areas 
seeding at the present time is at a standstill and the farm- 
ers are waiting and watching for rain. There seems to be 
also quite a development of insect life, as the surround- 
ings are favorable for their growth and increase. 


GOVERNMENT ReporT ON Corn.—The October statis- 
tical returns for the Department of Agriculture make the 
general condition of corn 79,8, against 796 for last 
month, The absence of frost has been favorable to the 
ripening for late and immature areas. The temperature 
for the last week in September was especially beneficent. 
During the past ten years there were three, 1883, 1887 
and 1890, which reported worse conditions in October 
and made a yield of 20 to 22 bushels per acre. The range 
of yields for ten years has been from 20 to 27 bushels per 


acre. The present condition indicates a yield below the 
average. The state averages for commercial belt are as 
follows: Ohio 80, Indiana 77, Illinois 71, Iowa 79, Mis- 


souri 82, Kansas 70, Nebraska 78. Only the figures of 
Ohio and Missouri are up to the general average. 


GovERNMENT Crop Report.—The October report of 
the Statistician of the Agricultural Department gives the 
state averages of the yield of wheat per acre ranging 
from 6 to 22 bushels, and average 13 bushels. The aver- 
ages of the principal wheat growing states are as follows: 
New York 14.3, Pennsylvania 14.4, Texas 12.3 Ohio 13.2, 
Michigan 14.7, Indiana 14, Illinois 14.7, Wisconsin 11.5, 
Minnesota 11.7, Iowa 115, Missouri 12.1, Kansas 17, 
Nebraska 13.5, South Dakota 12.5, North Dakota 12.2, 
Washington 18.4, Oregon 15.7, California 12.8. The 
average yield of oats is 24.3 bushels. The last report of 
condition was the lowest in ten years, that of 1890 ex- 
cepted, the average being 64 4, against 78.9 this year. The 
average for estimated state yields of rye is 12.7 bushels. 
Condition of potatoes has declined during the past month 
from 74.8 to 67.7. More or less rot has been reported in 
the Atlantic states. In Michigan tubers are generally 
small on account of drouth. Low condition is general 
in the Eastern, Middle, Central and Western states. It 
is best in the Rocky Monntain region and the South, where 


the crop was gathered early in the season. Condition ef 
buckwheat has declined since the last report from 89 to 
86. It is 83 in New York and 90 in Pennsylvania. The 
condition of tobacco has improved 8 or 4 points, now 
averaging 83. 


Corn.—The Cincinnati Price Current estimates the 
present corn crop at 1,610,000,000 bushels. There will be 
left over of old crop November 1 about 235,000,000 bush- 
els, making an aggregate supply of 1,845,000,000 bush- 
els. The estimated consumption for the 1891 crop is 1,- 
750,000,000 bushels, and with say 80,000,000 of exports, 
the amount used would be 1,830,000,000 bushels to go up 
to November 1. We will have then, according to esti- 
mates, asurplus on Nov. 1, 18938, of 15,000,000 bushels 
after consuming as much, and exporting as much as we 
will in the present season, to end Nov.1, 1892. The 
average annual consumption of corn for this country is 
put at 1,735,000,000 bushels for the last seven years. 


BARLEY IN ONTARIO,—The barley crop of Ontario has 
shown a marked decrease this season, owing to. the effect 
of the McKinley Bill in depreciating values on this side 
of the line. Farmers theretofore determined to grow 
less, and now refuse to sell at present low prices. Brew- 
ers, on the other hand, are expecting to get their barley 
for even lower rates than they paid last season, and one 
or the other side will have to give in before long. Some 
very fine Ontario samples have been shown us of late, 
but they are held at too high prices to admit of business 
toany extent. Feed barley has been sold of late at 36 
cents to 42 cents as to quality, and choice feed at 43 cents 
to 44 cents. Malting grades have sold at from 48 cents to 
55 cents as to quality.— Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


Wisconsrn.—The Wisconsin state crop report for the 
past week says the temperature during the week has been 
much above the normal, but the rainfall was greatly de- 
ficient, and some farmers are waiting for rain to soften 
the ground before completing their fall plowing. Late 
crops are about all gathered and much threshing has been 
done, so that an intelligent estimate of the season’s product 
can now be made. All cereals are probably below the 
yield of last year, unless it be corn, and opinions seem to 
be general that while the yield is not fully up to the aver- 
age it will equal that of last year. Tobacco, hay and 
buckwheat have been the most successful crops of the 
season, tobacco and hay not only being great in vield but 
of excellent quality. Potatoes have greatly disappointed 
early expectation. Waupaca and Portage counties report 
large yields, but in nearly all other sections of the state 
they are light with much loss by rot. A good crop of 
buckwheat has been secured. Ia the north central coun- 
ties a few fields were nipped by frosts in September, but 
not enough to affect the total yield. Winter wheat and 
rye are growing finely and will enter the winter season in 
excellent condition. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George F. 
Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, from 
Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending October 8, 
as compared with same weeks last year, have been as fol- 
lows: 


For week ending For week ending 

Oct. 8. Oct. 10. Oct.1. Oct. 3. 

1892. 1891. 1892. 1891. 
Wihteat, Duce. <<. 2,022,0u0) 3,042,500) 1,874,000) 2,008,300 
(Sf) a Bran bore seand 622,000 543,700 491,000) 1,385,100 
OBfaicfedae we taxes 2,185,000 50,700 332,000 68,700 
YOu teccaase ses 59,000) 649,200 93,000} 666,700 
Flour, bbls........ 374,500 194,200) 342,000, 286,000 


“A Protest, A Petition” merits the approval of every 
grain shipper. 

New corn is beginning to come to market in Kansas, 
Several loads at Seneca in that state have been sold at 35 
cents. 

Broom corn valued at $6,136 was exported in August, 
against $4,234 worth in August, 1891; and in the eight 
months ending with August $74,396 worth was exported ; 
compared with $123,529 worth in the corresponding 
months of 1891. 

Flaxseed amounting to 46,794 bushels, valued at $55,- 
459, was imported in'the eight months ending with Au- 
gust , against 548,540 bushels, valued at $640,170, in the 
corresponding period of 1890. In August, 1892 and 1891, 
none was imported. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


Baldwin Bros. are building a fanning mill factory at 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

The Computing Scale Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago with $50,00) capital stock. 

The Cockle Separator Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is now prepared to supply the trade with 
Morgan Oat Clippers. Their advertisement is published 
in this issue. 

The Chicago Belt Fastener Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago. The capital stock is $25,000, and 
the incorporators are Peter Thacher, Harry M. Gardner 
and Robert 8S. Hill. . 

An electric alarm has been invented to indicate when 
grain bins are full. The apparatus consists of an electric 
battery, a bell and a diaphragm placed in the bin at a 
distance of about eighteen inches from the top. The 
weight of the grain compresses the diaphragm, which 
starts the bell to ringing and it continues ringing until 
the current is cut off by a switch provided for the pur- 
pose. 

During the last few years many elevator men have 
added feed grinding outfits to their elevator equipment. 
Some are grinding rye, buckwheat and cornmeal as well. 
The demand for a mill that will meet the requirements 
of the elevator men has been continually increasing, and 
The Edw. P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, whose adver- 
tisement appears in this issue, is now prepared to sup- 
ply it. 

Merchant & Co. have our thanks for a kind invitation 
to visit their works. They say: ‘“‘We have stopped en- 
tirely the importation of our three grades of ‘guaranteed 
roofing plates,’ and are daily demonstrating to our satis- 
faction that we can produce better results than we ever 
obtained abroad. Knowing men ‘believe their eyes be- 
fore believing theie ears,’ so we cordially invite you to 
visit our works, 2025 Washington avenue, Philadelphia, 
and see produced the finest and best plates every offered 
the American public.” 

The Stevens Manufacturing Company of this city are 
showing at the fair the Stevens Separator, Scourer and 
Smutter, a machine which embodies all the best known 
features found in grain-cleaning machinery of its kind. 
It runs lightly, works to perfec:ion and is built very 
strongly and solidly and will last for years. One great 
advantage possessed by this machine is its simplicity and 
the ease with which it is operated. Another of the 
Stevens Manufacturing Company’s special machines is 
the Stevens Brush End Cleaner and Finisher, the only 
machine on the market that will successfully remove 
every particle of fuzz and blossom from the ends of the 
grain. This machine is made with one or more disks, 
the faces of which are interchangeable, and made of cast 
steel. It is acknowledged by all competent judges that 
this machine fills a long felt want. The Stevens isa 
thoroughly Peorian institution; the implements and ma- 
chines are manufactured right here and the business is 
opera’ed by Peoria capital. The business of this com 
pany has so rapidly increased that they are seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of increasing their capital stock 
with a view to doubling the size of their works. In ad- 
dition to the two above mentioned machines the Stevens 
Company also manufactures elevator separators, ware- 
house separators, miling separators, bran dusters and 
mill and elevator machinery, etc., smut machines, wheat 
ending machines and the celebrated oat clipper, which is 
the simplest and best machine of its kind.—Jouwrnal, 
Peoria, Ill. 

The largest gasoline engine ever built is now running 
in the big grain elevator of Messrs. Taylor Bros,’s at 
Cooper’s Point in this city. The machine, which was 
manufactured by H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. Chicago is 
a marvel of mechanical compactnes3 and power. In the 
small space of 7x12 feet this giant puts forth a strength 
of 75 hurse power, while the largest gas engines hereto- 
fore built have not exceeded 35 to 40 horse power. The 
engine is run on gasoline stored in a tunk at some dis- 
tance from the engine and below its level, so that in no 
case can oil flow to the engine excepting when running. 
The charge in the cylinder is controlled by a governor 
and measured to a nicety, while the ignition of the charge 
is effected by a tube ignitor. This tube is incased in a 
small iron chimney lined with asbestos and heated by 


means of asmall gasoline Bunsen burner, with a flame 
so small in comparison with the power of th? engine as 
to seem ridiculous. By the expansion of the gasoline in 
the cylinder when ignited the piston is driven and the 
two heavy flywheels kep‘ in motion, and the engine’s im- 
mense power is exerted without a sound other than the 
whirr of the wheels. The starting of engine is simple 
in the extreme. While other large gas engines built 
heretofore have required a small auxiliary ga3 engine, 
this monster is set in motion by means of a small hand 
pump by which the first charge of gas line is forced into 
the cylinder and exploded by a simple detonator also oper- 
ated by hand. The engine is the latest advance in gas 
power in which Mr. J. A. Charter, the inventor, has sim- 
plified the mechanism from the twin cylinders to the use 
of but one cylinder. Mr. Charter is here in person to 
superintend the erection and operation of theengine. The 
cheapness of running the new engine is remarkable. It 
consumes but three-quarters of a gallon of gasoline per 
horse power per ten hours, or requiring an expense of 34 
of acent per horse power per hour. The engine was in 
operation this morning and the intricate machinery of 
Messrs. Taylor Bro.’s big elevator was being run with 
ease. When the sizs of elevator is unders‘ood the power 
evolved from a small explosion of oil may be better real- 
ized. The new elevator proper is 40 feet wide by 90 feet 
long and 78 feet high, with a storage bin capacity of 90,- 
000 bushe's of grain, besides an annex of 40 feet wide by 
110 feet long, sufficiently large to store 425 tons of sacked 
feed. It is equipped with the most mod-rn mechanical 
appliances for elevator purposes, and is a model in the 
warehousing line of which the city may feel proud. The 
enterprise of Messrs. Taylor Bros. in being the first to 
practically use the largest gas engine in the world in Mr. 
Charter’s invention will receive wide notice from scien- 
tific men.— The Post, Camden, N. J. 
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A grain blockade is beginning at Buffalo. Canal boats 


and railroad cars are scarce. 

The Northern Queen with Duluth wheat was found 
500 bushels short at Buffalo recently, it is reported. 

Tne Saginaw Valley, the Rosedale and the Myles over- 
ran respectively 100, 117 and 164 bushels when unloaded 
at Buffalo recently. 2 

A number of Canadian vessels which usually trade to 
ports on Lake Superior are taking grain from Chicago to 
Kingston at 414 cents on wheat. 

A state canal convention will convene at Buffalo, N. 
Y., October 19. All organizations of citizens and cities, 
towns and villages are entitled to send delegates. 

An astonishing shortage of 757 bushels is reported in 
the wheat cargo of the steamer Folsom, recently unloaded 
at Buffalo, This cargo was shipped from Chicago. 
Ropes Pass is a new deep water entrance to the harbor 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, now being improved by the 
Ropes Pass Company. A depth of 30 feet is contem- 
plated. 

The Suez Canal direc'ors have made a reduction in the 
tolls of one-half a franc (10 cents), taking effect Jan. 1, 
1893. Indian wheat can then be delivered in Europe so 
much cheaper. 

At Chicago recently the schooner Naiad was loaded 
with oats, but when completely fil'ed was 2,000 bu hels 
short of its usual cargo on account of oats being unusu- 
ally light this year. 

A steam canal boat bas been launched by G@. W. Hall 
at East Lockport, N. Y., which has for its propelling 
mechanism a pair of overshot wheels. Great speed is 
expected of this new idea. 

The Erie Canal is transporting much grain and flour 
this fall at 4 cents on wheat to New York. The railroads 
have more than they can handle at 5, but the boatmen 
make more profit at 4 than the roads do at 5. 

Steamers have been engaged, through the efforts of 
Hon, M. T. Wolverton, to carry grain from Bowdle, 8. 
D,, to the Chicago & Northwestern Railway at Pierre 
and the Northern Pacific Railroad at Bismarck. 

The steamer “Little Eagle,” which has been running in 
the Mississippi near Cairo,has been placed in the Missouri 
River trade and on her first trip loaded 7,000 sacks of 
wheat at Berlin, Mo., for transportation down the river. 

Navigation on the Illinois & Michigan Canal between 
Chicago and La Salle, Ill., will be closed November 15. 
Afier that date boats may be run at owner’s risk of being 
frozenin. Thelock at Henry will remain closed after 
November 20 for repairs. 

Montreal’s trade with Germany has been curtailed by 
the withdrawal by the Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company from all trade to and from Montreal. This 
action was taken because of the unnecessarily harsh 


measures adopted by the local authorities at the time of 
the cholera epidemic in Hamburg. The ships that ca'led 
at Montreal will for the remainder of the season trade to 
Boston, Mass. 


The schooner John Burt, with 23,000 bushels of corn 
from Chicago for the starch factory at Oswego, N. Y., 
ran ashore on the night of September 25 twenty miles 
east of Oswego and went to pieces ia a heavy northwest 
gale. The corn wa3 fully insured. 


The bar across the harbor of St. Joseph, Mich , is 
again making trouble, and will probably interfere very 
seriously with the plan of shipping grain across Lake 
Michigan from Milwaukce to Benton Harbor, where an 
elevator has been built expressly for this business. 


The steamer Onoko loaded a cargo of wheat at Chicago 
recently which with the overrun of 113 bushels amounted 
to 118,829, the largest ever taken. out of Chicago, for the 
W.H. Gilcher, which was credi'ed with 113,885, was. 
short 60 bushels at Buffalo, so the Onoko is ahead by sev- 
eral bushels. 


The canal steamer Columbia recently cleared from 
Buffalo with five tows carrying 47,230 bushels of wheat, 
bound through the Erie Canal and down the Hudson 
River to New York, the freight charge being over $1,- 
900. The steamer Acme with three tows recently made 
the trip to New York and return in twenty-six days. 


The lake grain trade between Buffalo and Chicago has 
of late been more profitable to large boats than the Buf- 
falo Duluth traffic because the boats cannot take full 
loads through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal. The differ- 
ence taking grain one way and coal the other amounts to 
$1,000 per trip to a vessel that can carry 100,000 bushels 
of wheat out of Chicago. 


A ferry steamer, the “Ann Arbor No. 1,” has just been 
launched at Toledo, O., for the Toledo, Ann Arbor & 
North Michigan Railroad Company, which will use it to 
carry loaded grain cars across Lake Michigan. The boat 
was cunstructed especially for this traffic and is 261 feet 
long, 52 feet wide and 18 feet deep. Twenty-four cars 
will be taken across the lake on each trip. — 


A line of steamboats was placed on the Missouri River 
two months ago to carry freight between Sioux City, Ia., 
and points in South Dakota, and rates were cut down to 
oue-half the rail rate for miles on both sides of the river. 
This competition was unpalatable to the railroads and 
they engaged two large steamers to go into the Sioux City 
business at a loss and drive the other boats out of busi- 
ness. Meantime grain shippers are happy. 


RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO. 


The daily range of prices of grain for. September de- 
livery at Chicago since September 15 and for October 
delivery since October 1 has been as follows: 
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The trade in timothy seed was active and clover in bet- 
ter demand during the week ending September 17, Sep- 
tember timothy ranged from $1.64 to $1.85, declining 
Saturday to $1.70, October clover ranged from $5.75 to 
$5 90. Flax was quiet. 

Timothy continued active the week ending September 
24, September selling from $166 to $1.85. Clover ad- 
vanced during the week from $5.85 to $6.30 for October 
delivery. Flax was dull, the receipts being mainly from 
the Southwest and not half those a year ago. 

In the week ending October 1 timothy declined and 
clover went up in price. Exporters of flax did nothing, 
but local crushers caused a good demand September. 
timothy declined from $1.80 to $1.61. Prime contract 
clover seed sold from $6.30 to $6.15. In timothy there 
was no speculative life; it was dull and drooping, with 
daily reduction in price. 

In the week ending October 15 timothy seed was in 
good demand and steady. The cash trade in flax was 
really a trade in futures, as current arrivals were placed 
on sales to arrive. Shipments were smaller. Clover was 
quiet, with October at $6.00 to $6.35. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


INSPECTED RECEIPTS AT OCHI- 
CAGO. 


According to the report of Chief Grain Inspector P. 
Bird Price the grain received at Chicago during the 
month of September was graded as follows: 


WINTER WHEAT. 
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Ilinois Central.| 1) 2|..|...| 133) 35}..| 220] 391| 141/17 
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WHESOLVE INN clei), Lira eaielecinslesecs Pepe 31 haga UE 
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WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at primary markets during the 15 
weeks ending October 8 for the last three years were 
as follows: - 


1892. <= 1891. 1890. 

Ble POU ae cteteeten os 15,927,000! 14,083,000 5,948,000 
TOLOdO arcs iela cteee esac 16, 463,000) 13,988,000 3,647,000 
Metmoliesstcs aera eae <1 3.729, ,000 8,990,000 2,211,000 
Kansas City.......... 12,267,000 5,482,000 2,508,000 
Gincinnatl).. § kas. 6; 1,069,000 1,513,000 467,000 
Winter wheat...... 49,455,000} 39,006,000} 14,781,000 
Ohicaross.sc. uch. 25,830,000) 24,083,000 4,951,000 
Milwaukee........... 5,334,000 2,894,000 1,760,000 
Minneapolis.......... 17,043,000} 14,485,000 9,368,000 
PPT G eat acc eee ces 11,439,000) 12,089,000 4,158,000 
an wheat 59,646,000} 53,501,000} —20;236,000 
inter wheat.. 49,455,000} 39,006,000} 14,781,000 
Total, 15 weeks...| 109,101,000} 92,507,000, 37,017,000 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO. 


The following table, compiled by George F. Stone, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, shows the receipts and 
shipments at Chicago during September, 1892 and 1891, 
of seeds, hay and broom corn: 


Other 

grass Flax- | Broom 
Repts.| Timothy | Clover,| seeds. seed, corn, | Hay, 

lbs. lbs, lbs. bu. lbs. tons. 

1892...| 9,184,489} 394,151) 480,534) 837,881) 839,650) 17,484 
1891. ..| 11,624,805} 599,718| 408,686|2,167,031) 644,510] 17,715 
Ship’ts 
1. 7,36 *% 357| 158,798/1,747,954| 891,087) 959,917) 1,452 
1891...| 4,724 477501, 344/1,735,615/1,607,467) 1, 167,272). 2,988 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of grain 
Saturday, October 8, 1892, as compiled by George F. 
Stone; secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


| | 
In Store at Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu, bu 
Albany ........]-+--++++- 11,000 24,000 17,000 3,000 
i 1,865,000 58,000] 210,000 gs eee a 
295.0 0 168,010 57,000 1,000 18,000 
2,060,0U0| 438,010] 592,000 33,000]  187,0u0 
8,301,000} 4,900,000} 2,503,000 333,000 168,000 
2,000 a0 Cee 6,000 17,000 
1,000,000 31,000 78,000 26,0U0 37,000 
Duluth .... 3,653,000)... iets 
do afloat ..... wollege nis bs ts 
Indianapolis... 520,00U 5, 80,000 [| a Pe | 
Kansas City....| 1,497,000 131,000 172,000 49,000). 2... 2... 
Milwaukee ... | 1,277,000 9,004 49,000 64,000 
do afloat. .... Nee cr vase Re SSUISbEs sock Cala casname'es 
Minneapolis....| 3,103,000 4,000 8,000 3,000 
Montreal ...... 505,000)....... 226,000 2,000 
New York...... 11,566,000} 1,851,000) 1,595,000 10,000 
do afloat. 302,000 174,000 31, 00u 3, “000 
Oswego .......- — Tolleae eee otles city saee hae aoe 
Peoria. ....:..%. 95,000 188,000 124,000 7,000 
Philadelphia, . 1,707,000 271,000; 86,000) .... 
St. Bouls.:; .:-. 5,722,000 78,000 484,000 20,000 
do afloas, ..:.4\|0:0% 0s sees DOU. tatinbs doKitsahsrtasd:eb bactole cae «> 
TOGKG 04 ose'w 3,430,000 256,000 104,000 184,000 anes et 
Toronto.... 109,000].......... 3,000).......-. 38,000 
On Canals.. 1,512,000 664,000 97,000 7,000 30,000 
On Lakes... 2,716,000} 2,451,000 689,000 96,000 434,000 
On Miss. River. 19,000 60,000 Men VST aA sy | oOee vaee ss 
Grand total....| 51,256,000) 11,316,000) 7,214,000} 887,000) 1,296,000 
Same date last 
SAAS oe dae os 29,428,073! 5,458,710| 5,024,100! 2,511,529! 2,015,146 


ATC —~— 
. * PATENTS 


Tssued on August 16, 1892. 4 


Automatic Wricuine Macuine.—John B. Stoner, 
New York, N. Y., assignor to Francis J, Hasbrouck, 
same place. (No model.) No. 480,752. Serial No. 
403,758. Filed Aug. 26, 1891. 


Batine Press.—Jesse B. Johnson and Joseph R. 
Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind. (No model.) No. 480,771. 
Serial No. 412,100. Filed Nov. 16, 1891. 


Fannine Mitu.—O:sbert D. Dickey, Mountain Grove, 


Mo. (No model.) No. 480,809. Serial No. 419, 710. 
Filed Jan. 30, 1892. 


Hay Press—Henry Copeland, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(No model ) No. 480,917. Serial No 422816. Filed 


Feb. 25, 1892. 
Coxveyor—John H. Shull and George S. Dorney, 
Findlay, O. (No model.) Nos 480,939. Serial No. 


401,078. Filed July 29,1891. 


GRAIN Scourtne MacurngE —Rosia W. Welch, Balti- 
more, Md., assignor of two-thirds to William A. Dunn 
and Louis D. Passano, same place. (No model) No. 
480,942. Serial No. 411 833. Filed Nov. 18, 1891. 


Grain Cut-Orr —Philander D. Thompson, Neligh, 
Neb. (No model.) No. 481,080. Serial No. 424,730. 
Filed March 12, 1892. 


GRAIN WEIGHING Macuine.—George W. Wakefield, 
Waterman, Ill. (No model.) No, 481,084. Serial No. 
829,418. Filed Nov. 6, 1889. 


ConvEyor.—Eckley B. Coxe, Drifton, Pa. (No 
ae No. 481,106. Serial No. 489,196. Filed March 
7, 1891. 


ELEVATOR Bett Drive.—Dighton A. Robinson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. (No model.) No. 481,150. Serial No. 
397,624. Filed June 26, 1891. 


Issued on August 23, 1892. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.—Joseph Menge, New Orleans, 
La. (No model.) No. 481,366. Serial No, 428,390. 
Filed April 8, 1892. 


Maenetic SHPARATOR.—Gurdon Conkling, 
Falls, N. Y.. (No model.) No. 481,474. 
400.445. Filed July 23, 1891. 


Issued on August 30, 1892, 


CoNVEYOR FOR GRAIN Driers.—Edward M. Parker. 
New York, N. Y. (No model) No. 481,672. Serial 
No. 397,729, Filed June 27, 1891. 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHER.—Daniel J. O’Connor, 
Columbus, Ga. (No model) No. 481,810. Serial No. 
430,051. Filed April 27, 1892. 


Conveyor.—Pinkney C. Wilson, Patterson, La. 
model.) No, 481,887. Serial No. 424,721. 


Glens 
Serial No. 


(No 
Filed March 


12, 1892. 
Issued on Septewber 6, L892. 
FREIGHT AND GRAIN Car.—John F. Butz, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (No model.) No. 481,928. Serial No. 


429 988. Filed April 21, 1892. 


DEVICE FOR HoLpDING OPEN GRAIN AND OTHER SACKS 
FOR Fiuitine Same.—Albert L. Klank, Champaign, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 481,957. Serial No. 421,861. Filed 
Feb. 17, 1892. 

Frepine DeyICcE ror CLoveR HuLLERs —Chauncey 
Pippenger. Kingsbury, Ind. (No model.) No, 482,135. 
Serial No. 415,471. Filed Dec. 18, 1891. 


ScaLE ATTACHMENT.—Louis F. Robare, Au Sable 
Forks, assignor to himself and Robert J. Clark, Cham- 


pain, N. Y. (No model.) No, 482,138. Serial No. 
418,638. Filed Jan. 20, 1892. 

Rice ScourER.—Squire A. Pickett, Crowley, La. (No 
model.) No. 482,192. Serial No, 401,226. Filed July 
30, 1891. 

Bauine Press.—Henry Dietz, Denver, Colo. (No 


model.) No. 482,303. 
25, 1891. 


Serial No. 418,135, Filed Nov. 


Issued on September 13, 1892. 


MEANS FOR OPBRATING Sarety CurT-orrs FOR GRAIN 
ExEvatTors —Wilfred G. Cogswell, Duluth, Minn., by 
direct and mesne assignments, to Herman E. Long, same 
place, and Charles E Soule, Grand Haven, Mich. (No 
model) No. 482,468. Serial No. 404,183. Filed Aug. 


31, 1891. 
Issued on September 20, 1892. 


Grinpine Mruu.—Carl C. L. Lucht, Colberg, Ger- 
mavy, (No model.) No. 482,878. Serial No. 428,078. 
Filed April 6, 1892. 


Bucket ELEVATOR.—Joseph Cavanagh, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to the Link-Belt Engineering Co., same 
place. (No model.) No. 482941. Serial No 351, 551. 
Filed May 12, 1890. 


Grain Dump —John P. Peterson, Worthington, Minn. 
(No model.) No, 483,011. Serlal No. 437,906. Filed 
June 24, 1892, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 15,1892. 


HIDING WHEAT STOCKS. 


Several elevator companies doing business in 
the Northwest have refused to continue to make 
public weekly the amount of grain stored in 
their country houses, much of which is owned by 
farmers and not on the market. Their refusal 
has precipitated another attack upon the much 
abused elevator man. We publish elsewhese in 
this issue a few opinions on the matter. The 
attack is led by radstreet’s of New York, 
denouncing the companies for refusing the in- 
formation which they have given that publication 
for several years. Such ingratitude in such an 
estimable publication ‘is deplorable. This infor- 
mation is the private property of the elevator 
company in whose houses the grain is stored and 
each company has a perfect right to do just as 
it desires with the information. The companies 
have been collecting, compiling and and giving 
out this information free of cost to anyone but 
themselves. If Bradstreet’s was denounced for 
refusing to collect, compile and give out infor- 
mation free, the editor of that sheet would have 
a fit. The cases are similar. 

Questions framed to prejudice the receiver 
have been sent to farmer-working demagogues 
and theorists, who have little idea of the practi- 
cal and naturally the replies have the same color- 
ing as the questions. Several have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to gain the good will 
of the farmers and have charged elevator men 
with causing all ills that have befallen that class 
and with scheming now to lay new nets to en- 
trap him. 

Such rot can not be otherwise than disgusting 
to an unprejudiced thinker. The elevator men 
of the Northwest, as well as of other districts, 
are just as honest as men engaged in any 
other line of business. The capital, brains and 
energy invested in the grain busines is not there 
in the interests of the producer nor the con- 
sumer, as many nearsighted individuals claim to 
think it should be. Like those engaged in other 
lines of trade the elevator men follow the busi- 


ness for what they can honestly get out of it. 
They are neither robbers, cheats nor theives, but 
they are working to advance their own interests, 
and they are not using dishonorable methods, 
either. It is their right, it is their duty, to con- 
duct their business in any reputable way that 
seems to them most probable of bringing success. 


NEW GRADES AT BUFFALO, 


So much hard Kansas wheat has been shipped 
through Buffalo that the Merchant’s Exchange 
was urgently requested to establish grades for it. 
In compliance with this request of the interested 
dealers a change was made in the inspection 
rules, as follows: 

Kansas Rep WInTER WHEAT—The grades of Nos, 
1, 2, and 3 hard winter wheat sha'l correspond with the 
grades of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 red wioter wheat, except that 
they shall be of the Turkish red variety. 

The proposition was also made to establish a 
grade of clipped oats and to drop the grades of 
No. 1 and No. 2 amber, but the committee de- 
clined to do so. A change was made in the corn 
grades as follows: 

No. 4 YetLow Corn shall be three-fourths yellow, 


not wet or in heating condition; that is, unfit to grade No. 
3 yellow. : 


LEAKING CARS. 


To one who often crosses the tracks of rail- 
roads entering Chicago the factis known that a 
large amount of grain leaks out of the cars 
through the floors. It is seldom that the tracks 
are free from grain.so located as to show con- 
clusively that it leaked from a car as it passed 
along. 

In a measure shippers are responsible for 
this. They should refuse to accept old, worn- 
out cars and see that new and strong ones are 
well coopered. Some shippers are so careless 
and thoughtless that they accept any sent to 
them. Cars so old and weak as to almost fall to 
pieces from their own weight, frequently arrive, 
at terminals swaying and creaking under a heavy 
load of grain. The acceptance of such cars is 
rank foolishness, even in time of our worst car 
famines. If you feel that you must throw your 
grain away, throw it to the needy at your sta- 
tion; it will never do anyone any good scattered 
along the tracks of our railroads. The car 
borers cause some of this trouble, but here the 
carriers are again to blame for giving them an 
opportunity to bore holes in the car floors. The 
yards where these loaded cars are allowed to 
stand are not guarded near as well as they should 
be nor as well as they would beif shippers 
would do more kicking. 


THE CRY OF THE DEMAGOGUE IN 
THE NORTHWEST. 


The low, mean tricks groveling politicians will 
stoop to for the purpose of gaining a vote is 
again shown by their attack upon the elevator 
men and millers of the Northwest. It is to be 
regretted that such unprincipled demagogues are 
allowed their freedom. 

As is well known to our readers the grain deal- 
ers of the Northwest have repeatedly been 
charged by farmer agitators with having a ring 
or combination for depressing prices and robbing 
the farmer. Their only object has been to gain 
the farmers’ political support, and their only 
arguments have consisted of abuse of the grain 
buyers. 

This time the baseless charges come from an 
ex-convict who, failing in numerous attempts to 
blackmail the millers and elevator men of the 
Northwest, has published a pamphlet teeming 
with lies, misrepresentations, partial quotations 
and hearsay statements. After hawking this in- 
famous matter from place to place without find- 
ing a buyer, this self-confessed criminal gave it to 
a couple of newspapers which have proved them- 
selves unworthy of any support from the great 
party whose principles they claim to advance. 

There is no ring in the Northwest nor has there 
been any formed to rob the farmer. Competition 


is severer in that district than any other grain 
growing district of this country. A ring is en- 
tirely out of the question and ever will be. When 
hard spring wheat becomes a drug on the market 
competition among the many millers and dealers 
may not be so strong, but even that condition is 
improbable. 

lf the misguided farmer thinks he is being 
robbed by dealers in the Northwest, he has the 
privilege of shipping his grain to Peoria, Indian- 
apolis, Toledo or any other market where the 
dealers of the Northwest are not interested. A 
few shipments would convince him that his local 
buyer was offering all the markets of the world 
would justify him giving. The only robbers in 
the case are the blatant demagogues, who by their 
dishonorabie charges, rob the farmer of his reason 
and prejudice him against the buyer. 


FREIGHT RATES AND WATER- 
WAYS. 


Shipments eascbound have been increasing for 
some time and the end of the season of naviga- 
tion is near at hand, so the Central Traffic As- 
sociation has advanced the rate on grain to 25 
cents per hundred Chicago to New York. Could 
a more forcible argument be advanced in behalf 
of the deepening of the channels connecting our 
great lakes to the uniform depth of 22 feet? 
At present many of the large boats are prevent- 
ed from taking full loads by the shallow channels. 

Congress will appropriate plenty of money for 
the improvement of swamps, bayous and creeks, 
but when it comes to the great lakes, which ac- 
commodate more traffic in a week than all our 
rivers do in a year, it is very close and penurious. 
The way our numskull, shallow-brain, never- 
think Congressmen succeed in rolling golden 
logs from the United States treasury into their 
district swamps is startling. 


DELAY OF’ GRAIN BY CARRIERS. 


A car shortage has existed on most all of our 
Western roads for sometime. Shipments have 
been unreasonably delayed at initial station and 
along the road without a cent demurrage being 
paid to owner. Grain shippers continue to tol- 
erate this imposition just as though it were im- 
possible to do aught but kick a little once in 
awhile. Something more effective must b 
found. New methods must be tried. Make 
strong kick once by signing the petition pub 
lished in this issue. On account of weevil and 
heated grain shippers have lately suffered greater 
losses on account of delayed shipments than for 
years before. Only recently a car of wheat 
shipped to Chicago from Stratton, Neb., was on 
the road thirty days. The temperature was high 
and the wheat new; soit heated, and arrived at 
destination worthless. An Indiana milling com- 
pany was forced into bankruptcy last month by 
having fourteen cars of wheat ruined by delay in 
transit. 

The complaints of scarcity of cars come from 
all grain growing districts. Shippers have been 
so delayed in forwarding their grain from the 
Southwest that they have asked for an extension 
of time on their contracts. In Iowa shippers get: 
only about one-fifth the cars asked for. In South 
Dakota houses are full and cars are so scarce that. 
many elevator men have closed up and suspended 
business. Thechairman of the railway commis- 
sion said this week that of nearly 1,100 appli- 
cants for cars less than 300 were supplied. In 
Minnesota the supply is way below the demand, 
and in Washington grain shippers have become 
desperate, as many of them have been compelled 
to pile sacked grain outside their houses. 

There is a remedy for all this trouble, but grain 
shippers seem to be afraid to administer it. 

According to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas shippers are entitled to stor- 
age charges from carrier when cars are not sup- 
plied when applied for, and carriers are liable for 
damages accruing to goods while in their posses- 
sion. The court held that “where a common car- 
rier wrongfully refuses to accept a commodity for 
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transportation the shipper cannot abandon it to 
the ravages of weather at the carrier’s expense, 
the shipper being bound to properly protect it, 
and the carrier being liable for the reasonable ex- 
penses therefor, together with proximate damages 
for delay. A recital ina bill of lading that the 
goods wrrereceived by the carrier in apparent 
good order refers only to the external condition 
of the goods, and as between the original parties 
is only prima facie proof of the true condition 
of the goods when received. A common carrier 
is liable for damages accruing to goods received 
for shipment from the time they are received, 
and not from the date of the bill of lading 
only.” 

Similar decisions have been rendered by other 
courts on these points, so the justice of shippers 
demanding damages for loss caused by unreason- 
able delay on the part of carriers is well estab- 
lished at law. When other means fail shippers 
should seek justice through this medium. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES NOT TO 
BLAME, 


It is becoming the practice with unthinking 
persons to charge our commercial exchanges with 
causing all the economic ills they can not account 
for in a reasonable way. These personsseem to 
forget, or else do not know, that our commercial 
exchanges were organized for the express purpose 
of advancing the interests of the city in which 
they are located, by promoting the trade or 
trades which they represent. It is these organ- 
izations that secure trade reforms and provide a 
meeting place for buyers and sellers. Trade is 
greatly simplified and the cost of conducting the 
same is greatly reduced by the standard classifi- 
cations of commodities and rules governing the 
trade in same. 

Yet, these organizations are charged with rob- 
bing the “poor down-trodden” farmer and with 
stealing bread from the consumer at the same 
time. This erroneous idea of our commercial 
exchanges is derived from the libelous statements 
of agitators and political sheets, that aim to se- 
cure votes by pointing out an alleged enemy of 
voters and then antagonizing it. It will ever be 
so until readers cease to let out their thinking to 
unprincipled demagogues who find nothing too 
mean or too low to do for avote. When the reign 
of prejudice and second-hand ideas is at an end 
and original thought rules supreme our commer- 
cial exchanges will receive credit for the great 
work they do for the country, but not before. 


WILL TRANSFER AT TERMINALS. 


A company has been organized to erect grain 
transfer elevators for transferring grain from one 
car to another at railway junctions and terminals, 
and will immediately build houses at several 
points. We have repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns the needs of the trade in this line. 

First-class transfer houses will prove of great 
advantage to all connected with the grain ship- 
ping trade. Carriers will be able to return their 
empty cars to the west much quicker, as transfers 
will be made in one-fifth the time now required 
to get the grain transferred by shovelers or un- 
loaded into a storage elevator. Grain will not 
be mixed, wet or only partially transferred, as is 
now frequently done where transfer cars are em- 
ployed. 

Shipments will not be docked for future shrink- 
age as in cases where they are sent to storage 
elevators, and the identity of a shipper’s grain 
will be preserved to destination. Carriers will be 
paid freight on the exact amount they transport, 
not on the amount reported by the terminal 
storage elevator or transfer car. The chances 
for blockades and exasperating delays in transit 
will be greatly reduced by every additional trans- 
fer house erected. Each carrier can profitably 
support one or more transfer houses of large 
capacity at their Western terminus, and at each 
junction where much grain is received from a 
connecting line. The antique methods of trans- 
ferring grain should be relegated to oblivion and 


modern improved methods adopted at every 
point. 


WILL FIGHT FOR THE ERIE’S IM- 
PROVEMENT. 


The selfish rail carriers continue their fight 
upon the Erie Canal and are using every means 
to keep grain-from being sent East from Buffalo 
via that waterway. They have even gone to the 
unreasonable and unprofitable extreme of paying 
storage on the grain at Buffalo until they could 
take it, in order to keep the canal from getting 
it. Their greed caused a blockade last year, and 
late reports give promise of another one soon, as 
the carrying trade is now in a congested condi- 
tion at that port. 

The people of the state are awakening to the 
fact that the rail carriers are vigorously striving 
to destroy the great freight rate reducer and will 
hold a convention at Buffalo next week to cele- 
brate the centennial of the commencement of the 
work of constructing the state canals and to in- 
augurate an organized movement for securing 
their speedy improvement. Even the hypocriti- 
cal governor, who recommended. a liberal appro- 
priation for the improvement of the canals and 
then vetoed the appropriation made, is again 
favoring improvement. 

Although grain shippers of the Western lake 
ports take no part in the agitation for improve- 
ment of the Erie Canal, they are directly interested 
to the extent of about five cents on every bushel 
of grain sent Hast during the season of naviga- 
tion. The canal must be improved and main- 
tained, and the strength of the pool broken, or 
the grain trade of Buffalo and New York harbor 
will decline. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The last report of the Bureau of Statistics 
shows that breadstuffs valued at $17,305,085 
were exported in September, against $31,462,021 
in the preceding September; and $50,609,195 in 
the three mouths ending with September, against 
$76,694,822 in the three months ending with 
September, 1891, and $183,545,002 in the nine 
months ending with September, against $145,- 
025,129 in the corresponding period of 1891. 

In September we exported 10,691,800 bushels 
of wheat and 1,830,353 bushels of corn, against 
19,496,174 bushels of wheat and 2,838,916 bush- 
els of corn in September last year. 

For the three months ending with September 
the exports were 31,760,796 bushels of wheat, 
6,395,541 of corn, 481,877 of oats, 482,448 of 
rye, 849,500 of barley and 4,102,489 barrels of 
wheat flour, compared with 50,414,898 bushels of 
wheat, 7,097,342 of corn, 528,915 of oats, 4,269,- 
936 of rye, 490,650 of barley and 2,828,743 bar- 
rels of wheat flour for the corresponding three 
months of 1891. 


WILL WORK FOR GOOD ROADS. 


A convention will be held at Chicago on Wed- 
nesday, October 19, under the auspices of the 
National Board of Trade, to consider the improve- 
ment of public roads in the United States. 

The call for the convention has been numer- 
ously signed by officials connected with the 
boards oftrade and agriculture and by almost 
everybody who has been prominently identified 
with the movement for better roads. Represent- 
atives have been invited from the various state 
and local road improvement associations, cham- 
bers of commerce, farmers’ societies, cities and 
towns, bicycling clubs and all other bodies inter- 
ested, together with active private and individual 
friends of the movement. 

The convention will be the medium through 
which those in favor of good roads can crystallize 
their views into some plan of action. Measures 
will be taken for the formation of a “National 
League for Good Roads.” Good roads would 
make business more profitable to the country 
grain shipper. Farmers’ deliveries would con- 
tinue right through the season, and the buyer 
would not need to idle away part of the time 


and overwork himself at other times during a 
rush of grain to market when roads are good. 
This movement is full of promise to the country 
grain dealers and should receive the active sup- 
port of everyone. 


WHY WHEAT RECEIPTS ARE 
LARGE, 


A sell-your-wheat circular has not to our 
knowledge been issued, but the farmers act very 
much as though they had received copies of 
many different circulars so advising them. The 
receipts at nine primary markets during the 
fifteen weeks ending October 8, as is shown by 
table published in this issue, amounted to 109,- 
101,000 bushels, which is nearly twenty per cent. 
greater than last year, when we had a larger crop 
anda greater foreign demand. It is more than three 
times as great for the same weeks two years ago, 
and lacks only 14,000,000 of being one-half as 
much as was received .at these markets during 
the 52 weeks ending with the last Saturday in 
last June. One reason is that most everyone 
who held wheat last year lost by it and they have 
not had time to forget their experience. The 
weather has been excellent for threshing and 
marketing, and the farmer has taken advantage 
of it. The complaints of weevil, especially in 
old wheat that has been stored, is greater than 
for years before, and reports from numerous 
places agree in stating that farmers have discov- 
ered that their wheat is infested with weevils, 
and they are rushing it to market. Buyers 
should be vigilant. 

Each of the reasons given are potent, and com- 
bined they are sufficient to bring about the re- 
markable movement of wheat to market. 


At THE meeting of the Illinois Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners September 14 it was 
suggested that the “new” grades of all kinds of 
grain be abolished, but action was deferred be- 
cause notice had not been given that this matter 
would be taken up. The Chicago Board of 
Trade, however, opposed the proposition, and the 
warehouse commission will shape its action to 
meet the views of the board, which were ex- 
pressed in a notice posted recently, asking the 
railroad and warehouse commission at its next 
meeting not to abolish any of the ‘‘new” grades 
of grain except ‘“‘new” corn. 


Tue old cry of “Liverpool makes the price of 
our wheat” is being superseded by one to the 
effect that America controls the price of the 
bread of the world. Both equally foolish. The 
most potent factor in fixing the prices of our 
breadstuffs is our home supply and demand. 
If the price of the entire crop is fixed by the 
price England is willing to pay for our surplus, 
why is it that our markets are frequently 
above an export basis? The champions of the 
Liverpool theory have got the facts turned 
around. Our market prices are made at home, 
and we export only when.our market is low 
enough to insure the shippers a profit. 


A TERRIBLE famine exists in Mexico, owing to 
the total failure of crops for the last four seasons. 
At Mareliaa mob of 6,000 starving wretches 
made forcible entry into a warehouse containing 
5,000 bushels of corn, stored by rich speculators, 
and carried off the whole lot. To alleviate the 
distress of the people “La Junta Benaficia” is dis- 
tributing corn three times a week free of charge. 
These supplies are imported from the United 
States. The local demand in Northern Mexico 
has been satisfied and the shipments are now far 
into the interior. In the City of Mexico corn is 
selling at $11 for 300 pounds. The regular 
import duty on corn is one cent per kilo., gross 
weight, but this has been suspended, and by the 
present plan of the Mexican Government only 
one-fourth of the duty will be collected between 
December 1 and January 31. Grain dealers in 
Mexico believe that the government will extend 
the time of free importation for an additional 
six months, which would greatly increase imports 
from the United States, 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 
President, F. M. Pratt, Decatur; Secretary, T. P. 
Baxter, Taylorville; Vice-President, Epwin Brags, 
Ashland; 7; easurer, E. F. Norvron, Tallula. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, OF OHIO. 

President, E. W. SrxEps, Columbus, O.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Z. H. Travis, Reese’s; Secretary, J. W. McCorp, 
Columbus; Z'reasurer, Geo, T, CHAMBERLAIN, Colum- 
bus. 


STATE GRAIN DEALERS’ OF 
TEXAS. 

President, 8. *. McEnnts, Dallas; Vice-President, }. 
Earuy, Waco; Zreaswrer, J. P. Harrison, Sherman, 
Secretary, G. D. Harrison, McKinney. Directors, J. F. 
McEnnis, J. P. Harrison, E. Earty, 8. E. McAswan 
of Houston and C, F. Griese of Sherman. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

President, C. H. FownLer, Omaha; Vice-President, W. 
H. Furerson, Hastings; Treasurer, N. A. Durr, Syra- 
cuse; Secretary, F. C. Swartz, Omaha; Directors, O. H. 
Fow.er, W. H. Furexson, N. A. Durr, H. O. BARBER, 
F. L. Harris, G. W. Wirt, J. W. Perry, J. A. Con- 
nor and F. C. Swartz. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ AND MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CUMBERLAND VALLEY. 

President, S. C. Waanrer. Newville, Pa.; Secretary, 
Joun A. Mruuer, Oakville, Pa.; Zvreaswrer, D. H. Mit- 
LER, Oakville, Pa.; Hxrecutive Committee. J. K. BEIDLER, 
Oakville, J. W. SHARPE, Newville; U. G. BARnitTz, Bar- 
nitz; H. K. Mrnner, Huntsdale, and J. H. BRINKER- 
HOFF of Walnut Bottom, Pa. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WEST IOWA. 

President, T. M. C. Logan, River Sioux; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. Hansen, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F. 
D. Baxcock, Ina Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G. But- 
LER, Schaller. 

Executive Committee, E. A. ABBortT, Des Moines; J. Y. 
CaMPFIELD, Sac City, and T. M. Carucarr, Kingsley. 
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ENTION 


Cur out “A Protest, a Petition,” sign and mail 
tous. Do not forget this. 


© © 


© © 


Do you experience any difficulty in getting 
cars to ship grain? You help us to get signers 
to the protest and petition published in this is- 
sue, and we will help you to get cars. We think 
that is a fair offer; don’t you? 


DuturH is to be a sample market for wheat. 
The Board of Trade has so decided, and is pre- 
paring to carry its decision into effect. It is ex- 
pected that this will attract many more millers 
to that market, and result in the maintenance of 
better prices. 


Imposine ceremonies will attend the ‘dedica- 
tion of the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago on Friday, October 21, just 400 years 
after Columbus saw the New World. The civic 
parade on Thursday will be followed by a military 
parade on Friday. 


Av Burrato railroad companies heve paid stor- 
age charges on several lots of grain almost equal 
to the total freight, rather than let the Erie Ca 
nal get the business. To crush the canal the 
roads will risk breaking themselves. ‘Make or 
break” is their motto. 


TuE weevil is destroying the new wheat crop 
in Kentucky, Southeastern Indiana and Ohio, 
and farmers are making haste to market the in- 
fested grain before the insect can do its worst. 
Weevils are frequently found in grain loaded in 
cars, and in that case it is advisable to kill them 


before unloading and mixing with other grain. 
Bisulphide of carbon thrown on the grain as it 
lies in the closed car ‘has been found a good ex- 
terminator. 


Ir you want to add ten years to your life, get 
the Easy Pusher and save your energies. It will 
push cars on any track andin any condition. If 
you will look at the advertisement of the BH. H. 
Stafford Company, in this issue you will quickly 
discover its advantages. 


TuE Dominion Government Board, appointed 


to fix the grain standards for this year, met at 


Toronto recently and made the standard grades 
the same as last year, with the exception of bar- 
ley, which was made a shade lower on account 
of the inferior quality of this year’s crop. 


TuE New York Sun has issued a crop report 
which gives the total yield of corn as 130,000,- 
000 bushels and of oats 500,000,000 bushels. This 
infallible (?) sheet will no doubt soon come out 
with a wild-eyed screed on the total depravity 
and general uselessness of government crop re- 
ports. 


If you have occasion to address those engaged 
in the grain trade, dealers in flour and feed, hay 
and straw, fruits and produce, butter, eggs and 
poultry, or in the milling, malting, brewing or 
distilling trade, just the directory you want is 
advertised in ‘Miscellaneous Notices,” this issue. 
It is the most complete work of its kind and not 
expensive. 


For more than two months Huntley, Cranson 
& Hammond have been running the full force 
of their Monitor Works, at Silver Creek, N. Y., 
twelve hours a day, and have orders enough on 
their books now to keep them busy until Decem- 
ber. The propositions they make from time to 
time, in their advertisements are such that el- 
evator men can hardly overlook. 


By suyine all the broomcorn in sight last fall 
the dealers and manufacturers succeeded in put- 
ting the price up from 3% cents to 7% cents a 
pound, but in trying to unload their large stocks 
the price declined to 5 and 6 cents, and now 
comes the news from the broomcorn districts 
that the crop was neyer better. A» collapse of 
the corner is confidently awaited by manufact- 
urers outside the combination. 


ANoTHER law passed by North Dakota’s gran- 
ger legislators has proven useless. It provided that 
the Railway Commission could order carriers to 
construct platforms at any point needed. These 
platforms save the farmers back oil and make it 
more convenient for him to ship his own grain. 
The commission has tried to secure platforms at 
a number of points, but has been successful only 
in cases where carriers were willing. 


ANOTHER crop report has been issued and the 
croaker, for political purposes, has stalked forth 
from his lair in the Northwest with over two 
columns of abusive rot and contradictory state- 
ments. The editor, in his rage, becomes unreas- 
onable, and attacks everything connected with 
the reports. It should not be forgotten that the 
reports would not have any influence on the 
markets if the members of the grain trade did 
not consider them reliable. 


AN ESSENTIAL factor in the grain trade of any 
port is first-class transfer and storage elevators, 
and with the completion of the two new elevators 
at Westwego and Southport, New Orleans will 
take another stride towards its proper place as 
an export market for Western grain. It has been 
demonstrated that the shipment of grain for ex- 
port via New Orleans is profitable to owners, to 
the commission men of the city, to the railroads 
carrying the grain and the shippers. The rail- 
road trackage has been increased to four and one- 
half miles to accommodate grain cars, and men 
are at work night and day increasing the elevator 
room. The sanguine expectations of the pro- 


jectors of the enterprise rest on a sound basis, 
and they rightly believe that the grain trade of 


a 
4 
“ 


New Orleans will continue to grow like the green — 


bay tree. 


OncE again the courts have decided that a car 


service association has not the right to refuse to — 


deliver loaded cars to consignees because con- 
signees refuse to pay back demurrage charges. 


It has been repeatedly decided that a carrier — 


must fulfill its contract to deliver. 


Boys have recently been caught stealing grain 
from cars in the Missouri,Pacific yards at Atchi- 
son. ‘The carrier is not required to give a clean 
bill of lading and deliver the amount received, so 
the shipper stands the loss. If the carrier had to 
make good any loss of grain in transit, better 
cars would be provided for grain, and they would 
not be left open and unguarded in out-of-the-way 
places at night. Shippers must expect this im- 
position to be continued as long as they peace- 
fully submit to it. 


_ ANOTHER inspection district has been created — 
by the Nebraska State Board of Transportation, 
upon application by the Nebraska City Cereal 
Mills Company, which operates a 125,000 bushel 
elevator at the junction of the Burlington & 
Missouri and Missouri Pacific railroads in Otoe 
county. Governor Boyd has accordingly appoint- 
ed David S. Jackson of Nebraska City, inspector - 
for Otoe county. Grain inspection has been es- 
tablished in two other counties under the new 
state warehouse law. 


Carriers have commenced war upon the own- 
ers of private cars, and the Cuicago & Grand 
Trunk has reduced the mileage for refrigerator 
cars from one to one-fourth of one cent per mile. 
Some of the large shippers provided more cars 
than they needed and leased them to small ship- 
pers, thus keeping the cars of the carriers in idle- 
ness. Private cars of shippers have long been 
looked upon as an evil by carriers, and they will 
take active steps to reduce it whenever an excuse 
is found for so doing. 


RaizRoap officials have repeatedly denied the 
charge that much grain is lost by careless switch- 
ing of cars, yet it is so, and shippers should be 
persistent in claiming shortages when they occur, 
A car was recently so badly damaged while being 
switched in the yards of a Kansas road that all 
the grain ran out. Five to twenty-five bushels 
did not leak out at a newly made crack or crevice, 
nor was it shifted over the boards at the door; it 
all fell out at the bottom. The shipper’s scales 
are not always to blame for shortage. 


Tur Philadelphia Commercial Exchange re- 
cently established the following grades of hard 
winter wheat: No.1 hard winter wheat shall 
consist of hard varieties and shall be sound, dry 
and clean, and weigh not less than 61 pounds to 
the measured Winchester bushel. No. 2 hard 
winter wheat shall consist of hard varieties and 
shall be sound, dry and reasonably clean, and 
weigh not less than 59 pounds to the measured 
Winchester bushel. No.3 hard winter wheat 


y 


{ 


shall be reasonably sound and reasonably clean, 


unfit to grade No. 2, and shall weigh not less 
than 56 pounds to the measured bushel. 


A watt of discontent is heard from the grain 
dealers of Kansas City, Mo., and the shortcom- 
ings and irregularity of Kansas inspection is 
claimed to be at the bottom of it. Those who 
are dissatisfied claim that the Kansas state in- 
spectors grade grain only for the benefit of the 


small country dealers, that this discrimination — 


causes the country shipper to send his best wheat 
to Chicago or St. Louis, reserving his No. 3 and 
No. 4 wheat to send to Kansas City commission 
men, confident that the Kansas inspection will be 
sufficiently high. The Kansas City commission 
men are chronic kickers, and none of the different — 
inspection systems tried there have proved satis- 
factory (to them). When first established the 
Kansas inspection was very popular, but now that 
the Kansas City Commercial Exchange (composed 
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largely of commission men) has set up an inspec- 
tion, the Kansas inspection has fallen from favor 
and is characterized as “rotten.” Is there a nig- 
ger in the woodpile? 


Gratn inspection fees have been reduced by 
the Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission from 20 to 15 cents per car load and 
from 40 to 30 cents per thousand bushels in the 
cargo. A surplus of $43,000 was on hand when 
when the department last year reduced the fee 
from 25 to 20 cents, and the surplus has been 
increased the past year. It is believed that the 
department will continue self supporting, al- 
though the service has been improved by the 
hiring of men to watch the unloading of cars. 


A pouiticaL demagogue has announced that 
the United Kingdom is preparing to levy an im- 
port duty on grain from this country. As the 
United Kingdom only produced about 54,000,000 
bushels of wheat this year and commercial de- 
pression is general with most of its industries, a 
tariff on our breadstuffs cannot be expected. 
That country must import 160,000,000 bushels at 
least, and the United States is the only country 
that has much to spare. Grain exporters can 
rest assured that our trade with Great Britain 
will not be interfered with for some time to 
come, if ever. 


A BLANKET policy is in vogue at Winona, 
Minn., which contains very liberal provisions. 
Following the regular introductory form of an 
insurance policy this new departure concludes 
with: “On grain and seeds of all kinds, 
their own or held by them in trust or on 
commission, or in store or sold but not 
delivered, or for which they are liable, while con- 
tained in cars on tracks owned by the Winona 
and Southwestern and the Chicago, Burlington & 
and Northern Railways at and in the vicinity 
(distance limited to two miles from city limits) 
of the city of Winona, Minn.” ; 


Rarety have farmers succeeded in doing a 
grain business, but the plan adopted by the Pa- 
trons of Industry of Simcoe county, Oatario, has 
operated to their satisfaction, They deliver to 
their agent at Bradford all their grain, which 
is inspected, graded and stored with other grain 
of its kind, the depositor taking a warehouse re- 
ceipt upon which he can borrow money at the 
bank. When, in the judgment of the farmer, it is 
best to sell he can at any moment order the agent 
to do so. A charge of two cents a bushel is made 
to cover storage, handling and insurance. In nine 
months this agency has handled 200,000 bushels 
of grain. 


A CONFERENCE will be held in New York on 
October 19, to consider, among other things, the 
question of establishing separate grades for Can- 
adian wheat destined for export, and through 
bills of lading. The grain section of the ‘Toronto 
Board of Trade has, by invitation of the Trunk 
Line Association, appointed a delegate to the 
conference. Separate grade for Canadian 
grain is not a new idea and the conference may 
have the way for its final consummation. If the 
proposed grades are adopted much of the grain 
now exported as American will be credited to 
Canada, to the advantage of that country’s ex- 
port trade. 


Tue firm stand taken by the elevator men of 
North Dakota in refusing to conduct their busi- 
ness in accordance with the law passed by the 
farmer legislature has resulted in a waiver by the 
railroad and warehouse commission of that por- 
tion of the act requiring weekly reports from the 
elevators. On this condition the elevator men, 
with a commendable spirit of moderation, con- 
sented to operate their country houses as private. 
The following companies have already filed the 
required bonds: The Cargill Elevator Company, 
the Northern Pacific Elevator Company, the 
North Dakota Elevator Company, the Minneapo- 
lis and Northern Elevator Company, and the 
Southwestern Elevator Company. 


SHUTTING OFF REPORTS OF GRAIN 
STOCKS. 


The Van Dusen Elevator Company says: We, as well 
as other elevator companies, have refused to give our 
stocks, for the reason that we think the information has a 
tendency to depress prices. 


Secretary George F. Stone, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, says. The refusal of the elevator companies to 
furnish totals of wheat stocks is contrary to an enlight- 
ened business policy. This board is opposed to all plans 
for monopolizing or restricting commercial information 
of general interest. 


The secretary of the Toledo Produce Exchange, Mr. 
Denison B, Smith, says: An accurate statemcnt of stocks 
of wheat in store is absolutely indispensable, and a re- 
fusal to furnish them excites suspicion of their magnitude 
and reacts upon prices in greater degree than fair and 
open statements of quantity. ‘Che refusal of Minnesota 
Elevator Companies indicates an attempt at monopoly of 
information hurtful to the farmers. 


It is not certain that this selfish action will avail the 
projectors. If they persist in the refusal some kind of 
estimates will be made for the use of the trade on the one 
hand anc producers on the other. If those estimates are 
not correct, and thus mislead, there will soon be a de- 
mand for compulsory returns, or at least that reporters at 
different points shall be allowed to gather the informa- 
tion themselves.— Chicago T'ribune. 


The Northern Pacific, North Dakota, and the Van 
Dusen Elevator Companies refuse from henceforth to pub- 
lish any account of the quantity of wheat in their re- 
spective elevators, claiming that it ‘hurts prices.” It is 
a curious sight to see America stepping backwards and 
Russia advancing, for the Muscovite is now publish- 
ing regular official returns of crop yield and stocks with 
the utmost freedom.— Corn Trade News, Liverpool. 


The North Dakota Elevator Company gives the follow- 
ing reason for refusing to report stocks: We refuse, as 
well as all other elevator companies. Too much statistics 
by Bradstreet’s and the government advertising unneces- 
sarily to the old world our surplus stock, That is what's 
the matter with the wheat market, advertising that we 
have more wheat to sell than is needed and more than 
we actually have. It is, in our judgment, wrong and is 
detrimental to the best interests of the agricultural in- 
dustry. ; 

The Northern Pacific Elevator Company writes: We 
are so firmly convinced that the erratic monthly govern. 
ment report, and all other systems of statistics which 
have in view the furnishing to buyers of American bread- 
stuffs the reserves they have to rely on to fill their future 
wants, enabling them to buy from hand-to-mouth and 
have the other fellow carry it for them until they need it, 
is working injury to the agricultural interests of this 
country, that we have decided, as far as we are con- 
cerned, to cease being a party to it. 


Mr J. C. Brown, the statistician of the New York 
Produce Exchange, writes: The concealment or with- 
holding of statistics of stocks of wheat cannot operate to 
prevent adepression of prices, which depends upon more 
potent causes felt in and controlling the markets of the 
world. Exchanges, as well as the country at large, are 
benefited by all the information that can be obtained. In 
my judgment it would be a detriment not only to the ex- 
changes, but to the country and the trade at large, to 
suppress anything in the form of information that can be 
used for the furtherance of business. 


In our opinion, farmers, in the long run, have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by the publication of 
monthly or weekly crop reports. It is true, they give us 
as much information to consumers as to producers, And 
it is true that producers might sometimes gain the advan- 
tage of temporary higher prices than are justified by the 
law of supply and demand by a belief on the part of con- 
sumers that crops are shorter than they really are. It 
may even be possible for them to advance prices by hid- 
ing crops or keeping back information about yields. 
But how often could that game be worked? Between 
producers and consumers stands middlemen and specula- 
tors. Abolish official crop reports and place, as far as 
possible, both producers and consumers in the dark con- 
cerning crops throughout the country, and the buyers 
and speculators in farm products are placed in the best 
possible position to take advantage of both. They would 
collect private crop reports for their own use, and be in 


command of the situation. Prices would be more sub” 
ject than ever to their manipulations. With the publica- 
tion of accurate official reports, prices will depend very 
clozely on the natural law of supply and demand.—Farm 
and Fireside. 


Perhaps 60 per cent. of the wheat now in the country 
elevators is stored there by farmers, with which the 
public has no more to do than what the wheat farmers 
have in their farm granaries. Last year the farmers ob- 
jected to such reports being published, and they stored a 
smaller proportion of wheat than usual. Now the pub- 
licity is removed and they are again putting their wheat 
in the elevators. The elevator companies do not report 
their supplies to each other, for they are in competition 
with each other and are more careful to keep their private 
affairs from their competitors than to keep them from 
others.—Minneapolis Market Record. 


The idea that publicity can harm anybody, that secrecy 
can work some mysterious jugglery by which prices may 
be affected permanently, is so absurd that we should have 
declined to believe it to be entertained by the very com- 
petent gentlemen in the elevator business in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, if they had not assigned it as their rea- 
son for refusing to furnish reports of grain in store, And 
even now we must be considered reluctant to accept such 
a libel on their intelligence, and consider it more probable 
that they have other reasons, which they prefer. not to 
state, than to believe that they are converts to the system 
of a century or two ago.—St. Paul Pioneer Press, 


Much has been said about the importance of concealing 
totals of wheat held at the Northwest in order to prevent 
depreciation of the price of wheat; in other words, the 
claim is made by the elevator people that publishing the 
total quantity of wheat held in Northwestern country 
elevators tends to depress the price of wheat generally. 
This would be funny if the elevator people did not make 
the claim so seriously. The reason given by the North- 
western country elevator officials for refusing to continue 
the publication of weekly totals of stocks of wheat is an 
untenable one; is discredited among economists and 
statisticians, and appeals to neither reason nor the best 
interests of the general public.—Bradstreet’s, 

We do not believe the action of the elevator men is 
based on an objection to the publication of information 
concerning stocks of wheat, provided there be reason for 
confidence in their completenes3 and accuracy. If it is, 
then they take a position which is by no means com- 
mendable. We do not believe it desirable to any legiti- 
mate interest to conceal facts relating to production, 
movement or ho'dings of staple products, in instances 
especially where such information has a direct influence 
upon active markets, But we do believe that the usual 
statements of available wheat stocks are with too much 
frequency a delusion and a snare, and in this manner 
furnish a means for an extent of evil against which the 
benefits are not plainly overbalancing.— Cincinnati Price 
Current, 


Corn shellers were invented by Finney in 1815. 


Would you like to have delays of grain in transit 
stopped? Then place your name on ‘‘A Protest, A Peti- 
tion,” 

Those who take great pleasure in paying unreasonable 
demurrage charges on cars need not sign ‘‘A Protest, A 
Petition,” published elsewhere. . 


The acreage devoted to barley has been greatly in- 
creased throughout the Western states since the import 
duty on that graia was increased to twenty cents a bushel. 

No corn was imported in August, against 4,413 bushels 
in August, 1891; and during the eight months ending 
with August 873 bushels was imported; compared with 
14,799 bushels during the corresponding period of 1891. 


Oats amounting to 720 bushels was imported in Au- 
gust, against 69 bushels in August, 1891; and during the 
eight months ending with August 13,185 bushels was im- 
ported; compared with 7,809 bushels during the corre- 
spunding period of 1891. 

Itye amounting to 39 bushels was imported in August, 
against 5 bushelsin the preceding August; and during 
the eight months ending with August 49 bushels were 
imported; compared with 71,642 bushels during the cor- 
responding period of 1891. 

Hops weighing 149,879 pounds was exported in Au- 
gust, against 126,750 pounds in August, 1891; and dur- 
ing the eight months ending with August 3,032,030 
pounds was exported, compared with 1,764,533 pounds 
during the corresponding period of 1891. 
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Stanton, Minn., is to have an elevator. 

An elevator is being built at Holland, Man. 

A grain elevator is talked of at Canton, 8. D. 

W. Jardine is buying grain at Carberry, Man. 

F. L. Burns is buying grain at Carberry, Man. 
Another elevator is being built at Harlem, N. D. 

A flax fiber factory will be built at Huron, 8, D. 
Thomas Page will build an elevator at Topeka, Kan. 
A 30,000-bushel elevator is going up at Sintaluta, Man. 
F. E. Burke is building an elevator at Burr Oak, Kan. 
E. B Meeks is building a large corn crib at Cooper, Ill. 
Grain of all kinds is being marketed freely at Golden, 


Ti. 

J. O. Milligan, grain dealer at Wayne, Neb., has sold 
out. 

C. C. Kauffman of St. Elmo, Ala., will put in a rice 
mill. 

Dines & Cleveland have built an elevator at Alemeda, 
Man. 
ua ohn Moyer is about to build an elevator at Hamiota, 

an. 
: The farmers have opened their elevator at Fulton, 

waft BY. 

Meyers & Co. are building an elevator at Heron Lake, 
Minn. 

Wells Bros. of Herman, Minn., want to sell their ele- 
vator. 

Alvord, Ia., ships daily 6 to 12 cars of No. 2 hard 
wheat. 

The new elevator at Woonsocket, S. D., has been com- 
pleted. 

Knapp Bros., grain dealers at Bertrand, Neb., have 
sold out. 

A new grain firm has started in business at Parkers- 
burg, Ia. 

An elevator is being built at Winkler, Man., by Mr. 
McMillan. 

A 10,000-bushel grain elevator is being built at Jewell 
City, Kan. 


The Goffs Grain Company is building an elevator at 
Goffs, Kan. 


8S. M. Durand has started in the grain business at Du- 
rand, S. D. 

The new elevator at Stanton, Minn., has been opened 
for business. 

J. U. Miner & Co. of Bowdle, 8. D., have finished 
their elevator. 

S. McLeod will build an elevator at Prince Albert, 
Sask., Canada. 

R. F. Lyons is building an addition to his elevator at 
Carberry, Man. 

The new horse power elevator at Clarkfield, Minn., has 
been completed. 

The new grain e’evator at Grand Blanc, Mich., has just 
been completed. 

Two banks at Alma, Neb., in one day paid out $4,000 
on grain checks. 

G. W. Van Dusen & Co. are building an elevator at 
Minneota, Minn. 

The ‘‘Minnesota & Dakota Elevator” at Perley, Minn., 
has been opened. 

Careless threshing has ruined the crops of many farm- 
ers in Minnesota. 

The elevators at Pembina, N. D., are doing the heaviest 
business in years. 

The elevator at Berwick, Kan., has been raised and 
greatly improved. 

Noah F. Gorsuch, grain dealer at Kansas City, Mo., 
failed September 19. 

Grain buyers at Pullman, Wash., have had great diffi- 
culty in getting cars. 

A scarcity of cars exist at Wheatland, N. D., and both 
the elevators are full. 

E. J. Webber has commenced work ona new elevator 
at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

P. Emmert has sold his elevator at Osco, Ill., and 
moved to Newton, Ia. 


The business men of Jasper, Minn., claim that the ele- 
vator men are not paying as high a price for grain as at 


other points and have asked the Great Northern Railway 
Company to interfere. 

8. L. Williams will put up a grain elevator at Shenan- 
doah Junction, W. Va. : 

The Allen & Dumas Company is building an elevator 
and mill at Jullette, Ga. 

A 10,000-bushel elevator is being built at Jasper, 
Minn., by E. A. Brown, 

A grain elevator is being built in connection with the 
flour mill at Sanborn, Ia. : 

The business men of Ulysses, Neb., are talking of 
building a grain elevator. 

Schreckengust & Dickerson, grain dealers at Rising 
City, Neb., have sold out. 

The Endirlin Elevator Company at Sheldon, N. D., 
will build a grain elevator. 

M. Philip, dealer in grain and farm machinery at Rich 
mond, Minn., will sell out. 

The York Brewing Company will build a brewery at 
York, Pa., costing $60,000. 

Warren, Miles & Co., grain dealers of Des Moines, Ia., 
will build a grain elevator. 

F. E. Hawley is putting in dump scales at the ‘‘National 
Elevator” in Clinton, Minn. 

The ‘‘Interstate Elevator” at Brandon, Minn., has been 
leased by Johannes Hanson. 

Thomasson & Uo., grain dealers at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have dissolved partnership. 

The South Omaha Brewing Company will build a malt 
house at South Omaha, Neb. 


Loudoun & Montgomery will build an elevator at 
Prince Alkert, Sask., Canada. 


The Lake Charles Rice Milling Company will build a 
rice mill at Lake Charles, La. 

F, A. Brown’s new elevator at Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
is rapidly nearing completion. 

John Bisbee is about to build an elevator at St..James, 
Minn., to hold 60,000 bushels. 

T. S. Beach, grain dealer at Orange City, Ia., has been 
succeeded by Geo. C. Oelrich. 

The new elevator at Holdrege, Neb., has been com- 
pleted and placed in operation. 

Parrish & Lindsay of Brandon, Man., will build eleva- 
tors at Oak River and Hamiota. 

Drews Bros. have moved their elevator from Lakeland 
to Stillwater, Minn., on barges. 

Hamilton & Kincaide of Wilsonville, Neb., have put 
in a Dickey Overblast Separator. 

The new grain elevator at Buffalo Hart, Sangamon 
Co., Ill., is just being completed. 

Murdock & Wilson, dealers in grain and coal at Oconee, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership. 

Stedman, Marshall & Co., elevator men at Sauk Centre, 
Minn., have dissolved partnership. 

James Baskirk of Loraine, Neb., is putting in a com- 
plete outfit ef elevator machinery. 

A gas engine will be placed in the new elevator at 
Byron, Ill., to drive the machinery. 

Stockdale & Dietz have just completed a new elevator 
at Wolcott, Ia., at acost of $2,500. 

A 20,000-bushel elevator is being built at Columbia, N. 
D., by the Porter Milling Company. 


The Marfield Elevator Company has placed a gas en- 
gine in its house at Minneota, Minn. 


The machinery is being placed in the elevator of the 
“Daisy Mill” at West Superior, Wis. 

Johnson & Marshall will build an elevator at Red Lake 
Falls, Minn., on the Great Northern. 

The farmers’ warehouse at Fairmont, Ia., has been 
opened with R. M. Tyler as manager. 

J. E. Russell & Co., grain dealers at Somerset, Kan., 
have been succeeded by J. E. Russell, 

E. B. Wilber, a member of the Buffalo Merchants’ Ex- 
change, has started in the grain trade. 

F. W. Matson is in charge of the Interstate Grain Com- 
pany’s warehouse at Clara City, Minn. 

Briggs & Duel, elevator men at Shelbyville, Mich., 
have been succeeded by N. W. Briggs. 


The Stettin Elevator Association of McIntosh, Minn., 
has begun work on its new grain house. 


The ‘‘Red River Valley Elevator” at Crookston, Minn., 
is being moved nearer the oth >r elevator. 


Quirk’s warehouse at Hartland, Minn., has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Corson of New Richland. 


Farmers are hauling 8,000 bushels wheat daily to Gar- 
field, Wash., storing most of it for a rise. 


The Canby Farmers’ Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Canby, Minn., to do a grain business. 
Capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, Lars Gjorvig, 


James Little, Elling Vold, John Paulson, A. Berges; An- 
ton Anderson and Samuel Tilbury. 


Joseph Greulich and Kittenhofen Bros. of Appleton 
have bought an elevator at Ashland, Wis. 


J. & H. Eimers, grain dealers at Humphrey, Neb., 
have been succeeded by Robeler & Peters. 


Grain men at Obiowa, Neb., find it difficult to secure 
cars enough to ship the grain they take in. 


The Cleveland Linseed Oil Company is about to build 
at Chicago an oil factory costing $250,000. ~ 


Kern & Gardner, grain dealers at Bellevue, O., have 
placed cleaning machinery in their elevator. 


The Peter Heid Grain Company of Appleton, Wis., 
has bought the ‘“‘Clough Elevator” at Ripon. 


W. G. Girrbach of the Northwestern Grain and Feed 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has sold out. 


Gasoline engines are used in four houses of the 8. Y. 
Hyde Elevator Company of La Crosse, Wis. 


Work has been commenced on the 10,000-bushel eleva- 
tor of Craig & Matthews at Princeton, Minn. 


The Great Western Elevator Company is building a 
500,000-bushel elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. J. Holbrook represents the Northwestern Elevator 
Company in the grain market at Rugby, Minn. 


J. M. French, dealer in grain, wool and groceries at 
Burlington, Mass,, has sold his grocery business. 


John W. Flood, at Goddard, Kan., has adopted the 
Dickey Overblast Separa'or for his new elevator. 


Messrs. Eastman & Miller are having all they can do to 
receive the grain being marketed at Elkton, Minn. 


The Northern Grain Company will enlarge its elevator 
at Hayward, Wis., and put in cleaning machinery. 


The two warehouses at Monson, Cal., are full of wheat 
and the platforms outside are stacked to the eaves, 


A. 8. Bright, dealer in grain and coal at Cumberland, 
Ia., has been succeeded by Bright & Worthington. 


Pearce & Booth, dealers in gain and hay at Bartow,” 
Fla., have been succeeded by Booth, Edward & Co. 


Spencer & Hancock, dealers in grain and flour at At- 
lanta, Ga., have been succeeded by W. A. Hancock. 


F. L. Kidder & Co. of Detroit, Mich., have quit the 
manufacture of linseed oil and sold their machinery. 


J. A. Cummings of Delhi, Minn., has removed his en- 
gine and installed a horse power to elevate his grain. 


At Roscoe, Ill., and Ong, Neb., the A. P. Dickey Man- 
ufacturing Company’s grain cleaners are being put in. 


J. A. Pratt, at Wayne, Ind. Ter., has adopted the A. 
P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s End Shake Mill. 


A grain warehouse will be built by the Consolidated 
Milling, Elevator and Power Company at Bloomer, Wis. 


Wallace & Thacher, grain commission dealers at New 
York, N. Y., have been succeeded by W. 8. Wallace & 
Co. 


The three elevator companies at Casselton, N. D., 
stopped buying wheat September 15, their houses being 
full. 


The Milwaukee Malt and Grain Company is building 
Seon and malt house costing $60,000 at Milwaukee, 

is, 

Speltz & Klosterman, grain dealers at_David City, Neb,, 
have dissolved partnership, Mr. Speltz continuing busi- 
ness. 


The machinery for the ‘Farmers’ Elevator” at McIn- 
tosh, Minn., has been placed in position ready for busi- 
ness. = 


The Riola Farmers’ Union of Riola, Vermilion Co., 
Till , has been succeeded by the Enterprise Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Cleveland Linseed Oil Company will build an oil 
ae ve Waukegan, Ill., on a site recently bought for 

33,678. 


Two elevators will be built at New Orleans, La., by 
the Illinois Central and Louisville & Nashville Railroads, 
it is said. 


A freight train ran into the ditch at Farley, Dubuque 
Co., Ia, October 38, and four cars of wheat were 
smashed. 


The ‘“‘St. Anthony Elevator” at Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been equipped with a No. 6 Barnard & Leas Milling 
Separator. 


Faragher Bros. and John Ulveling are building an ele- 
vator at Adrian, Minn., and have completed the stone 
foundation. 


P. V. Boomershine of Lykins, O., has just put in one 
of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Ware- 
house Mills. 


The old elevator of Stockdale & Dietz at Walcott, Ia., 
caught fire September 24, but the blaze was promptly 
extinguished. 


At its annual meeting held recently the Van Dusen-- 
Harrington Company, dealing in grain at Minneapolis, 
Minn., elected C. M. Harrington, president; Fred C, Van 
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Dusen, vice-president; and G. F. Ewe, secretary and 
treasurer. é; 


-The Milford Produce Company has been organized at 
Milford, Mich., to deal in grain. Its new elevator is just 
being finished. 


The ‘Knapp E’evator’’ at Toledo, Tama Co., Ia., has 
been bought by the citizens, who will make many needed 
improvements, 


Warren, Miles & Co., grain dealers at Des Moines, Ta., 
have incorporated themselves into a stock company with 
$30,000 capital. 

Falk, Jung & Borchert of Milwaukee, Wis., will re- 
build their brewery, malt house and elevator, which were 
recently burned. ie 74 

The new elevator. at Hartland, Wis.,; has been com- 
pleted. It is eighty feet high, and has 60,000 bushels’ 
storage capacity. . , ° wh, 

Out of the assets of C. W. Seefield, the grain dealer of 
St. Charles, Minn., who failed recently, the assignee will 
get a fee of $1,700: i i 9 wert od 

J. N. Cooley has taken charge of the new grain ware- 


house at Bowdle, 8. D , just completed by-M. T. Light- |- 


ner of Roscoe, 8. D.~ 
The farmers in the vicinity of Berthould, Colo , have 


stored their new wheat in the elevator at that place for 


an advance in prices. 


Parrish & Lindsay of Brandon, have bought D. P. 
McLaren’s elevator at Beresford, Man., and are equipping 
it with new machinery. 


Winnipeg received 304 cars of inspected wheat in the 
week ending October 1, against 94 cars for the corres- 
ponding week last year. 


Winnipeg received in the two weeks ending September 
24, 182 cars of wheat, against 76 cars for the correspond- 
ing two weeks last year. 

’The grain scoopers empl ‘yed in the Anchor Live Ele- 
vators at Erie, Pa., have arravged for a picnic witha 
program of athletic sports. 


Theisen & Nagel of Artesiin, S. D, are putting in an 
A. ¥. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Overblast Sepa- 
ra‘or, made at Racine, Wis. 


Mr. Neale, the elevator man at Neche, N. D., on Sep- 
tember 29 received from farmers 5,50U bushels of wheat, 
all grading No. 1 Northern. 


The Cannon Falls Grain Company of Cannoa Falls, 
Minn.,, has been succeeded by F. R. Anderson, the other 
partner, O. E. Falck retiring. 


C. H. Whittaker, the grain dealer of Ellsworth, IIl., is 
about to build an elevator to be equipped with the best 
machinery for handling grain. 27 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has built a 
loading platform 200 feet long at Sidney, N. D., so ten 
cars can be loaded at one time. 


Grove & Means, grain dealers at Saybrook, -Ill., have 
been succeeded by the Middle Division Kievator Company 
with James Hudson in charge. 


The S. Y. Hyde Elevator Company of Li Crosse, 
Wis., is building a second elevator at Woonsocket, S. D., 
to have 15,000 bushels’ capacity. 


The elevator men at Howard Lake, Minn., are com- 
pelled to move their houses 30 feet to make room for a 
side track of the Great Northern. 


The ‘‘Marfield Elevator’-at-Tyler, Minn., of which J. 
R. Ream has’ charge, has © been’ thoroughly overhauled 
and made ready for the new crop. ~~ 


‘ Criess Bros. of Sutton, Neb., have put in two of the 
Dickey Manufacturing Company’s new overblasts, one of 
which they are using to clean flax. 


J. T. Fueler of Savanna, IIl., has recently bought a 
No 4 Victor Corn Sheller of tne Barnard & Leas Manu 
facturing Company of Moline, Ill. 


The Heidenreich Company of Chicago, architects and 
builders of grain elevators, have begun work on the new 
“Dakota Elevator” at Duluth, Minn. oF 

An elevator of 200,000 bushels capacity will be built at 
Kansas City, Mo., by Kehlor & Pierson, the millers. It 
will be 125x145 feet and 85 feet high. i 


Hiestand, Warner & Co., of Spokane, Wash., have 
warehouses at eight different points, and expect to handle 
2,000,000 bushels of grain this season. 


Farmers’ deliveries of grain at Preston, Minn., con- 
tinue heavy. In one week, recently the bank of Preston 
paid out over $4,600 for grain tickets. 


J. Bickhart of St. Paul, Ind., has recently bought one 
Victor Coro Sheller and Cleaner of ‘the Barnard & Leas 
Manufacturing Company of Moline, Ill. 


Milwaukee has more grain in elevators than for several 
years, and shipments of wheat, oats and barley promise 
to be large before the close of navigation. 


The Rushford Elevator Company of Rushford, Minn., 
has put in a double separator made by the A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis. 


W.D. McGuire and other stockholders in the Frye 
Grain Company of Rochester, N. Y., have brought 
suit against the directors of the company for $2,000 lost 
or wasted by their mismanagement. Defendants claim 


the company was really never completed and had done | on wheat sold on the open board by Geo. Kirkbride to 


no business and that the payment of $10,000 to Elmer E. | defendants. 


Frye by stockholde:s was simply a loan. 


F. H. Ryan & Son, commission grain dealers, and the 
John Thyson Company of St. Louis, Mo., have been suc- 
ceeded by the Ryan Commission Company. 


The ruins of the elevators which recently burned at 
Oswego, N. Y., remain just as the fire left them. As 
yet nothing has been done toward rebuilding. 


Stockdale & Dietz of Walcott, Ia , have recently bought 
one No. 2 Barnard Elevator Separator of the Barnard & 
Leas Manufacturing Company of Moline, Il. 


The Midland Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago, Capital stock $50,000; incorporators Eugene 
H, Dupee, Arthur A. Bliss and John J. Lynch. 


_ The Chicago Hay Commission Company has been in- 
-corporated- with $10,000 capital stock by Jacob Cohn, 
‘Emanuel Staerk and’ Herman Cohn of Chicago. 


|. Spencer’& Collins of Firth, Neb., have recently bought 
'a complete outfit of elevator machinery of the Barnard 
& Leas Manufacturing Company of- Moline, Ill. 


The Star Elevator Com any is about to build a Jarge 
annex, to its. house at Minneapolis, Mion., but is having 
trouble to get concessions from the Omaha road, . 


At Byron, Mich., the Fred E Chase Company has 
aor dthe overblast separator, made by the A; -P. 
Dickey Manufacturing Company of Ricine, Wis. - 


Henry Harrison, now manager of the “Empire Ele- |. 


vator” at Kansas City, Mo., is about to build a large ele- 
vator in that city at an estimated cost of $180,000. 


An elevator will be built on the river at South Haven, 
Mich., by the Michigan Central Railroad Company, to 
transfer grain received by steamers from Milwaukee. 


The Konrad Grain Company has been incorporated at 
Hartford, Wis. Capital stock $5,00); incorporators, 
August Konrad, Philip Konrad and Rose E. Konrad. 


Notwithstanding the annoying delay of cars Norton & 
Son of Tallula, Ill . in the eight weeks preceding Septem 
ber 14 shipped 95,000 bushels of wheat from that station. 


Johnson, Brown & Oo. are putting in the A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company’s Overblast Separators in their 
houses at Thor, Rutland, Sisux Rapids and Bradgate, Ia. 


The A, P. Dickey Manufacturing Company of Racine, 
Wis., has recently put in warehouse grain cleaners at 
Omaha, Neb., Ackley and Sioux City, la,, and Wallace, 
Mo. 

Mr. Richards of Chicago is renewing his efforts to 
have his hopper scale grain. transfer system adopted at 
Buffalo, N. Y. He has induced several capitalists to aid 
him. 

Wm. Gieseke of Marshall, Minn., is putting in an 
Overblast Separator for flax and general use, made by 
es A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company of Racine, 

is. 

The Crowell Lumber and Grain Company of Blair, 
Neb., has bought the entire business of Fuller & Fuller, 
dealers in grain, lumber, coal and live stock at Scribner, 
Neb. 

The Warren Grain Commission Company has been in- 
corporated at Eddy, N. M. Capital stock, $50,000; in- 
corporators, J. L. Warren, R. B. Armstrong and K. A. 
Gage. 

Thos. Cochrane & Co. of Ong, Neb., are having some 
repairing done and a new cleaner put in by J. A. Camp- 


bell & Son, designers and builders of grain elevators, of 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Hardwick & Surbaugh of Wakenda, Mo., have recent- 
ly bought one Little Victor Corn Sheller and Cleaner 
made by the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company 
of Moline, Il. 


.T.M.C Logan of Onawa, Ia., has recently bought 
full line of elevator machinery including grain cleaners 
all made by the Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company 
of Moline, Ill. 


The merchants of Sioux Falls, 8. D., believe that the 
grain dealers are not paying as high prices as at other 
points, and talk of putting a wheat buyer on the street 
to run prices up. 


J. R. Cameron & Co., who last year succeeded to the 
business of Caesar & Co,, grain dealers at Seattle, have 
made their headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., with W. C. 
Ripley in charge. 


The Cargill Elevator Company has placed in its new 
elevator at Green Bay, Wis., an Improved Lewis Gas and 
Vapor Engine made by the Webster Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. 


The Antonito Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Antonito, Colo, Capital stock $3,000; incorporators 
J. J. Corbett, Lafayette Head; E. L. Myers, F. B Hat- 
field and C. A. Moore. 


The South Chicago Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at South Chicago, Ill. Capital stock $300,- 
000; incorporators John R. Cohrs, Stewart Spaulding 
and Charles G. Gaither. 


Bessie I. Van Doren has brought suit in the District 
Court at Minneapolis, Minn., against Conover, Gee & Co., 
W. P. Hinkle, the Washburn-Crosby Company, and the 
Minneapolis Flour Mill Company, to collect money due 


She shipped the wheat: from her farm in 
Traverse county. The amount retained is c'aimed by 
the defense as a commission. 


The Adams-Griffin Company, dealing in grain and pro- 
visions at Montgomery, Ala., has been succeeded by 
Leak & McElveen J. R. McElveen of the new firm was 
a member of the old company. 


R. P. Jennings of Table Rock, Neb., is having a No 
4 separator, conveyors, etc., put in with arrangements to 
clean grain from track. J. A. Campbell & Son of Lin- 
coln, Neb., are doing the work. 


Peoria, Ill., received during the first week in October 
860,100 bushels of grain and shipped 624,400 bushels, 
compared with 478,100 bushels received and 427,519 
shipped the same week last year. : 


W. A. Merigold has brought suit against the Northern 
Railway Company at Duluth, Minn., to recover posses- 
sion of a carload of 600 bushels wheat, valued at $500, 
wrongfully r.tained by defendant. 


M.S Watkins, the grain dealer of Kokomo, Ind., who 
disappeared a few months ago, when toreatened with ar- 
rest for embezzlement, has returned home and given 
bonds for appearance in court for trial. 


Brooks Bros.’ elevator at Grafton, N. D., is being over- 
hauled by A. E. Fodness, who will have charge when 
the repairs are completed. He is also taking out the 
‘steam engine and putting in horse power. 


| :The Nye & Schneider Company of Fremont, Neb., has 
justput-in one of the A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Com- 
‘pany's‘large quadruple machines for taking smut out of 
'wheat,‘at their cleaning house in Fulton, Ill. 


The o!d ‘‘Boston Elevator’ at Lake City, Minn., has 
been thoroughly overbauled, and init has been placed 
the engine of the ‘‘Post Warehouse,” the lstter driving 
its power from the engine by means of a cable. 


Morris H. Woolner, Samuel Woolner, Jr., and several 
eastern capitalists report that they will build at Peoria, 
Ill., the largest distillery in the United States. Five 
thousand bushels of grain will be consumed daily. 


With the exception of the ‘‘Farmers’ Elevator” all the 
houses at Norman, Minn., have given notice that any new 
wheat containing a mixture of old, poor, frosted, bin- 
burned or musty wheat will be graded the lowest. 


W. B. H. Kerr, at Hartland, Wis., who has just fin- 
ished one of the best elevators buiit in Wisconsin this 
season, has put in two of the A. P. Dickey Manufactur- 
ing Company’s Quadruple Separators, made at Racine. 


The large new elevator of Taylor Bros. at Cooper’s 
Point, near Camden, N. J., has been equipped with a 
complete outfit of machinery by the H. W. Caldwell & 
Son Co., of Chicago, who also furnished the power plant. 


Thomas McBeth of Grover, S. D., will build an ele- 
vator. The railroad company refused him a site but the 
railroad and warehouse commission met at Watertown 
September 28, and condemned sufficient ground for the 
purpose. 

The Red River Valley Elevator Company, at its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., recently elected George 
Rupley, president; W. H. Hinkle, vice president; E. E. 
Mitchell, secretary and treasurer, and L. D. Marshall, 
superin‘endent , 

The grain scoopers at the ‘‘Wheeler Elevator’ at 
Buffalo, N. Y., threatened to strike recently unless the 
bors shoveler was discharged, claiming he had been tak- 
ing money every week which by right belonged to them. 
The boss was discharged. 


The I. & E Greenwald Company of Cincinnati, O., 
has recently bought one No. 2 Barnard Warehouse Sepa- 
rator, one No. 2 Victor Corn Shelier, and one No. 2 
Victor Corn Cleaner of the Barnard & Leas Manufactur- 
ing Company of Moline, Ill. 


In the past year seven new grain elevators have been 
completed aud placed in operation at Kansas City. The 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust is about to let contracts 
for two more elevators, both of 75,000 bushels’ capacity, 
one costing $18,000, and the other $15,000. 


The elevators at Cokato, Minn., have been opened for 
business, with J. A. Eklund in charge of Cargill’s, J. 
Ojanpera in charge of the St. Anthony & Dakota, An- 
drew Johnson in charge of Osborne & McMillan’s, and 
J. Nygren in charge of the ‘‘Farmers’ Elevator,” 


The Meservey Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co., la, Capital stock $10,- 
000; incorporators, Conrad Bier, president; James E. 
Hill, secretary; Jacob Nissen, Fred Ziemon, G. Wicker- 
sham, R. Stearns, F. L. Lemke, George Bier, F. Paul 
and W. F. Paul. 

Mr. Pankratz, of Spring Valley, built a grain house 
at Freeman, Mion , close to the track of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad in open defiance of the 
company. But before daylight next day the house had 
been moved, by order of the railroad counpany, 200 feet 
from its right of way. 


In the litigation of the Union Elevator Company of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., it was alleged that the Union Pacific 
and Northwestern Railways had an unlawful agreement 
with Frank H. Peavey, the manager of the elevator, to 
give him a rebate of two cents per hundred on all grain 
shipped over those two roads; and the court ordered 
Peavey to fetch his books for an inyestigation, At 
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hearing September 17 Peavey answered that there was no 
such contract, and that he had no knowledge of any 
books of account of the kind referred to by plaintiff. 


At the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Grain and Stock 
Company at Hooper, Neb., October 8, 225 stockholders 
were present and they unanimously re-elected the old 
board of managers with Herman Havekost president, 
and Jacob Bodewig secretary. The net gain for the year, 
$708, was added to the surplus. 


J. A. Campbell & Son of Lincoln, Neb., designers and 
builders of grain elevators, have recently made a con- 
tract with J. M. Sewell & Co. of Juniata, Neb., to build 
a 12,000-bushel elevator with 25-horse power boiler and 
engine, shtller, cleaner, separator and facilities for re- 
ceiving and cleaning grain from track. 


Two years ago many farmers who were active in the 
alliance at Hollywood, Minn., subscribed for stock in a 
farmers’ elevator company which was being organized. 
But the company lost money, and now the gullible far- 
me's have been summoned to appear in the district court 
in Hennepin county to pay up their shares of the loss. 


The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline has recently sold Victor Corn Shellers to Lynch & 
Co. of Sheldon, to Frost Manufacturing Company of 
Galesburg, to Highland Milling Company of Highland, 
and Victor Corn Clean rs to the above, and to the Mt. 
Pulaski Grain Company of Mt. Pulaski, all in Illinois. 


At its annual meeting held in Minneapolis, Minn., re 
cently, the Northwestern . Elevator Compiny re-elected 
is officers as follows: D.M. Robbins, president; T. B. 
Walker, vice-president; C. A. Magnusson, secretary; 
A.B Robbins, general manager The foregoing and 
W. D. Gregory, W. J. Miller and E. J. Phelps are the 
directors. 


The Union Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
recently elected officers as follows: H. W. Pr tt, presi- 
dent; J. S. PiJlsbury, vice-president; C. K. Sidle, treas- 
urer; George H. Barwise, secretary. The board of di- 
rectors consists of A. F. Gale, G. W. Porter, H. W. 
Pratt, S. D. Cargill, C. A. Pillsbury, J. S. Pillsbury and 
C. K, Sidle. 


The Lake Superior Elevator Company has filed its 
answer to the suit brought at Duluth, Minn., by the 
owners of the steamer D. W. Rust for damages sustained 
by the falling of a conveyor gallery. Evidence was in- 
troduced to prove that the elevator employes had given 
notice of the danger three times, and that the man in 
charge of the steamer refused to have it moved. 


Oakesdale, Wash., has received over 100,000 bushels of 
grain this season, mostly wheat with some oats and bar- 
ley, and before the rush is over will have taken in a mill- 
ion bushels. The largest firms in the business there are 8. 
B. Sweeney, Hiestand, Werner & Co., Enterprise Ware- 
house Company, Farmer Alliance Warehouse, Northern 
Pacific Elevator Company and the Pacific Coast Elevator 
Company. 


A. C. Davis & Co. of Topeka, Kan., are building a 
cleaning and storage elevator of 200,000 bushels’ capacity 
on the Rock Island road. Ample track room is being 
provided. The+tlevator occupies 40x120 feet of ground 
space and when completed wil! be 70 feet high in the 
storage department and 112 feet high in the cleaning de- 
partment. Special attention is being given to the clean- 
ing machinery. 


Templeton & Scoular, grain and lumber dealers of 
Superior, Neb., and Webber, Kan., will make extensive 
improvements and additions to the elevator at Webber 
in the near future. It is announced thatthe junior mem- 
ber of the firm will take the entire management of the 
elevator and yards at Webber. Mr. Scoular is also a 
member of the firm of Scoular & Cormack, Odell, Neb , 
and has resided there for the past three years. 


The Tacoma Warehouse & Elevator Company of Taco- 
ma. Wash., has placed a new inside conveyor running the 
entire length of the house and can now convey grain from 
any part of the mammoth building to either of the con- 
veyors leading to the ship. The warehouse is 514 feet 
long, three and one-half stories high, and has capacity 
for 1,250,000 bushels. The chain and belt conveyors can 
carry over 30,000 sacks per day into a ship’s hold. A M. 
Ingersoll is manager of the company, and C. H. Marble 
secretary. 


The second ordinary general meeting of the City of 
Chicago Grain Elevators was held September 16 at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad street, London, Mr. John Aste 
presiding.—The chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said the directors regretted that the hopes enter- 
tained at the last meeting had not been realized, and al- 
though the conduct of the business had resulted in profit 
sufficient to pay all expenses, the debenture interest, and 
to provide for a sinking fund, it had left nothing where- 
with to pay a dividend on the shares of the company. 
The directors had reason to hope that they had reached 
the turning point in their affairs. 


The following is a list of stations cn the Dakota division 
where the Northern Pacific has voluntarily put up load- 
ing platforms this season, or made graded driveways, 
rail high and 12 feet wide, Platforms have been erected 
at Casselton, Wheatland, Bloom, two at Canfield, ane a 
double one at Sidney, at the Great Northern crossing, 
capable of accommodating ten teams at once. Drive- 
ways have been put in on the main line at Tower City, 
Valley City, Eldridge, Tappen and Apple Creek. On the 
Fargo & Southwestern, platforms have been erected at 


Cotters, Warren, Horace, Buttzville and Elliott, and 
driveways at Englevale and Valley Junction, also at 
Cooperstown. On the Jamestown & Northern platforms 
have been built at Carrington, Barlow, Sheyenne, and 
driveways at Leeds, Brinsmade and Sykeston. In some 
Me lee farmers say the driveway is preferable to plat- 
orms. 


A small premium for December above cash wheat, and 
much of the time an actual discount for December wheat 
below cash prices, has stimulated country buyers to for- 
ward their supplies instead of selling them for the later 
month. This does not mean that they did not sell 
against purchases, for they always do that who do a 
large business, for safety, but they buy in such forward 
sales when the spot wheat arrives and is sold. Of course 
there are a few points where the elevators contain consid- 
erable grain. There always are, due to one cause or 
another, but the inducements of the markets this season 
have caused some efforts to bring forward the country 
wheat.— Minneapolis Market Record, Oct. 5. 


William 8. Williams of New York, on September 28 
began suit in the Circuit Court against Robert Lindblom 
of Chicago, and N. G. Miller of New York, on a judg- 
ment for $63,705.16. The judgment:was recently ob- 
tained in New York on an accounting between them as 
partners of the firm of Robert Lindblom & Co., doing 
business .on the Board of Trade from July, 1883, to 
April, 1884 Attorney A. C. Barnes, Williams’ counsel, 
says that the partnership article called for $300,000 and 
that Lindblom and Van Kirk were to contribute $150,- 
000 in cash. They put in the assets of an old firm which 
the new firm was to succeed. Williams claims that the 
assets were not sufficient, and that the $150,000 cash con- 
tributed by him is all that saved the old firm from fail- 
ure. It turned owt that the old firm had many open 
trades which were closed out after the organization of 
the new firm at a great loss. Williams alleges that Lind- 
blom and Van Kirk should bear that loss and not the 
new firm. Lindblom avers that the new firm took the 
assets and assumed the liabilities of the old firm. 


- SBrruarY 


S. D. Smith of Coover & Smith, grain and flour dealers 
at Baltimore, Md., is dead. 


J. E. Swanson, grain dealer at Carlton, Ore., was 
struck dead by apoplexy in Portland recently. 


B. B. Connor of the old firm of B. B. Connor & Co., 
dealers in grain and feed at Louisville, Ky., is dead. 


John Adams, dealer in grain and flour, and member of 
the New York Produce Exchange, died in Brooklyn re- 
cently, leaving a widow and six children. Mr. Adams 
was a Scotchman, and was highly respected for his busi- 
ness integrity. Aged 58 years. 3 


All who are not satisfied with the dilatory methods of 
transportation companies should place their names on 
“A Protest, A Petition,’ published elsewhere in these 
columns. 


Clover seed amounting to 113,032 pounds was exported 
in August, against 359,916 pounds in the preceding Au- 
gust; and 6,023,317 in the eight months ending with Au- 
gust, compared with 19,471,325 pounds in the correspond- 
ing months of 1891. 


Hay amounting to 2,822 tons was exported in August, 
against 2,536 tons in August,.1891; and during the eight 
months ending with August 23,669 tons, valueJ at $390,- 
201, was exported; compared with 18 351 tons, valued at 
$312,703, during the corresponding months of 1891. 


North Dakota will eventually become as extensively 
known as a Corn raising state as it is now a wheat raising 
state. This year finds quite an acreage of corn in some 
parts of the state, and it bas all matured in good shape. 
— Walsh County Record. True, but it is hardly safe to 
count on such seasons as this year after year. Corn in 
this latitude is a risky crop.—Argus, Fargo. 


Hay amounting to 4,023 tons was imported in August, 
against 6,192 tons in August, 1891; and during the eight 
months ending with August 54,194 tons, valued at $534,- 
121, was imported; compared with 38,483 tons, valued at 
$279,155, during the corresponding period of 1891. Of 
foreign hay we re-exported in the eight months 151 tons, 
against 9 tons in the corresponding period of 1891. 


Wheat aggregating 26,979 bushels was imported in Au- 
gust, against 360 bushels in the preceding August; and 
during the eight months ending with August 1,005,597 
bushels was imported; compared with 316,292 bushels 
during the corresponding period of 1891. We re-exported 
71,865 bushels in August, against none in August, 1891; 
and 1,666 596 in the eight months, agaiast 445,498 in the 
corresponding months of 1891. 


Hops amounting to 6,476 pounds was imported in Au- 
gust, against 41,294 pounds in August, 1891; and during 
the eight menths ending with August, 1,434 864 pounds, 
valued at $549,961, was imported; compared with 1,678.- 
344 pounds, valued at $771,112, during the correspond 
ing months of 1891. Of foreign hops we re-exported in 
August 1,386 pounds, against 6,171 in August, 1891; and 
94,985 in the eight months, against 123,173 in the corre- 
sponding eight months of 1891. 
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TO SPEOULATE SUCCESSFULLY. 


To be a successful speculator in grain products it is 
necess ry, first to make a careful calculati » whether the 
market ought to advance or decline and then ‘‘go the 
other way.” One can be sure to make a certain point by 
going to the right or to the left, if he travels in a circle, 
but to reach a gain in wheat speculations it seems neces- 
sary that he go always in the direction opposed by 
common judgment. This is not so very hard to under- 
stand either, for when the common judgment has finally 
accepted a fact ia grain condition, it is too late, for the 
market has already changed, by anticipation, as much as 
oe mee conditions will justify.—Minneapolis Market 

ecord. : 


BLOWING ABOUT BIG YIELDS. 

Just so long as newspaper men continue to blow about 
the big yields here and there obtained we may expect to 
see low prices rule. Grain buyers are on the lookout for 
just such items, It furnishes them the information they 
require free of cost. In their zeal to advertise the coun- 
try—which is a commendable spirit—newspaper editors 
overshoot the mark. They do it at the expense of the 
farmer who has wheat to sell. Besides, these reports of 
big yields here and there are very misleading. If a 
farmer has anywhere from six to twelve bushels of wheat 
to the acre, he is not very liable to publish it. He thinks 
it may be taken as evidence of bad husbandry.— Toledo 
Market Report. 


THE WHEAT SIREN, 

The impression has found lodgment in the brains of 
the multitude that wh: at in the seventies is the very ideal 
of speculative investment, and big with pregnancy of un- 
born fortunes. There is therefore little wonder if the 
affections of merchants, produce and grain dealers, mill- 
ers and flour dealers, physicians and dentists, lawyers 
and artists, bank clerks and stock brokers, railway officials 
and insurance men, east end chimney sweeps and west 
end barbers, are all centered upon the interesting condi- 
tion of that siren of speculation—wheat; and for the 
safe delivery of her progeny of expected profits, each is 
watching with intense interest, in anticipation of recelv- 
ing a recognition of paternity asa result of his marginal 
investment.—Montreal Trade Biilletin. 


THERE WILL COME A SURPRISE. 


History has been known to repeat itself. The Kansas 
buil of last year brought loss and chagrin upon the wheat 
farmer. It pricked his pride as well as impoverished his 
pocket. He will have no more of it—this season, The 
only way to convince him that the future of the market 
will justify the holding policy is to urge him to sell, and 
sell, and be done with it. When this is accomplished, 
and all the wheat gathered in by the traders and elevator 
men, through the assistance of the little Bradstreet figur- — 
ing machine there will come a surprise. If the English 
farmer still holds his wheat he wiJl have a turn at smil- 
ing. But the American wheat farmer won’t share this 
with him. He will have no interest in the higher prices 
of wheat.— Cincinnati Price Current. 


A POLITICAL FABRICATION. 

No railroad company can lawfully refuse to furnish 
cars to any farmer or company of farmers who wish to 
ship wheat, and no railroad company can refuse the use 
of its right of way to any farmer or company of farmers 
who may desire to build thereon a grain house or eleva- 
tor. Under this statute the farmers of Minnesota have 
established elevators of their own in nearly every wheat 
district in the state. The statement that the farmers of 
Minnesota are slaves of an elevator monopoly is a political 
fabrication which, not only the above statute, but the 
farmers themselves and their elevators, have proven to be 
false and malicious. These farmers’ elevators have also 
punctured the political bubble that farmers are robbed 
ee sums on weights and grades.—Minneapolis 

une. 


“A GIGANTIO CONSPIRACY.” 


It is to be regreted that the exigencies of a political 
compaign should be deemed sufficiently important to war- 
rant so reputable and generally admirable a journal as 
the Chicago Herald in publishing a wanton, false and 
absurd attack upon the reputation of certain millers and 
grain men of Minneapolis who have always stood high in 
the esteem of the world of commerce, and who have 
achieved distinction and success by the exercise of a high 
order of business talent, through perfectly legitimate 
channels. It is unnecessary to say that had these gentle- 
men been of the same poiitical faith as the Herald, it 
would not have given publicity to the jumble of lies, in- 
nuendoes, misstatements and false deductions contained 
in that ignoble campaign document known as “A Gigan- 
tic Conspiracy,” which becomes important only because 
of the medium through which portions of its contents 
have been made public.— Northwestern Miller. 


“‘A Protest, A Petition” should be signed by every 
grain dealer who wants cars forwarded with dispatch. 
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The ticking dummy ticker doesn’t tick, ~ 
And the speculators running it are sick. 
Three men, by inspiration, 
Got the ticker’s combination, 
And tickled up the ticker ‘“‘mighty slick.” 
—Chicago Times. 


Memberships in the Chicago Board of Trade are sell 
ing at $1,025@1,050. 


The Chicago Board of Trade will continue its Satur- 
day sessions until 1:15 o'clock. ~ 


Privilege trading in the vicinity of the Chicago Board 
of Trade has become very quiet. ; 


~The New York Produce Exchange, by a vote of 435 to 
122, recently decided to build on its vacant land near the 
Exchange. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchang; and the New 
York Produce Exchange propose to exchange market 
quotations. 


Tickets of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change have declined from $730 to $675, and are renting 
at $25 a year. 


The Chicago Board of Trade will hold no session on 
Friday, October 21, in honor of the discovery of Ameri- 
ca by Columbus in 1492. 


Secretary Rand cf the Boston Chamter of Commerce 
has resigned, and Fred N. Cheney, now treasurer, is 
talked of for the position. 


Ata regular meeting of the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade it was decided, under Sec. 21 of Rule 2, 
that delivery notices shall specifically state the kind and 
grade of grain proposed to be delivered. 


The Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange has awakened to 
the necessity of improving the Erie Canal. Besides the 
’ $500 voted by the exchange for the Erie Canal centen- 
nial celebration other subscriptions are being solicited. 


After several weeks of consideration the Chicago 
Board of Trade has resolved to indefinitely postpone fur- 
ther consideration of the plan to cancel tickets of mem- 
bership by paying a fixed sum upon the death of the 
holder. 


At a general meeting of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
October 4 two amendments to the constitution were 
adopted. One provides that permits may be issued to 
clerks employed by members, to go on the floor for mar- 
ket quotations. The other amendment provides that $14 
must be deposited by an applicant for arbitration, to be 
forfeited in case he declines to go on with the case, 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce recently elected 
the following officers and directors: President, Brent 
Arnold; vice-president, Wm. E. Hutton; treasurer, Clif- 
ford B. Wright; secretary, Maurice J. Freiberg; direct- 
ors, Casper H. Rowe, Albert Lackman, Peter Van Leu- 
nen, James B. Wallace, A. B. Vorheis. The annual re- 
port of Treasurer George H. Bohrer showed that the re- 
ceipts were $84 097 and expenditures $69,448, leaving a 
balance of $14 648, 


The Board of Trade Mutual Benefit Association has 
been reorganized by the members of the old life insur- 
ance benefit association of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
All members of the old clubs not over 70 years of age 
can enter, and also the employes of members between 
the ages of 21 and 51 years. A. M. Bennett is secretary. 
Three hundred have joined. The assessments are 
graded. The plan of buying the certificates of deceased 
members for $5,000 was decided by the board to be not 
practical. 


A meeting was held in Winnipeg October 6 by repre- 
sentatives of the boards of trade of Winnipeg and the 
Northwest, to consider the grading and inspection of 
wheat, but resolved that ©. N. Bell, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, be requested to gather in 
formation on different systems of inspection, and action 
was deferred. The Canadian Pacific Railway was re- 
quested to provide switches and other requirements for 
the purpose of allowing proper drawing of samples and 
proper inspection in Winnipeg during daylight. 


Albert M. Day of Counselman & Day, was suspended 
from the privileges of the floor for 30 days September 
26 by the directors of the Chicago Board of Trade, for 
refusing to give the name of one of his clerks who had 
informed him that a certain firm was dealing in ‘Pa and 
calls. A few days previous Mr. Day happened to meet 
R. G. Chandler, vice-president of the board, in a railway 
train going out into the country, and told him incident- 
ally that one of his clerks had informed him of a trade 
ef 150,000 puts made that afternoon by a prominent 
house. Vice-president Chandler brought the matter to 
the attention of the directors and Mr. Day was sum- 
moned to appear, but declined to name his man for the 
reason that he was not a detective and would not be 
made one; and, moreover, to give the name of thé clerk 
would compel the clerk to expose his informant, the clerk 
of the house making the deal, who would either have 


been disciplined or lost his job. The stand taken by Mr. 
Day is commended by many members. One member of 
the board who expected to be called up before the direct- 
ors for privilege trading had injunction papers ready to 
serve to prevent summary action in his case. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce recently 
elected Charles A, Pillsbury president; L. W. Campbell, 
vice-president; C. C. Sturtevant. secretary; H. H. 
Thayer, treasurer; H. W. Pratt, T. M. McCord, Henry 
Poehler, L. R. Brooks and Charles J. Martin, directors 
‘for five years; P. O. Peterson, L. M. Sherman and 
Charles F. Crosby, arbitration committee, and William 
Pettit, F.S. Tenney and G. H. Daggett, appeal com- 
mittee. President and vice-president were elected unani- 
mously, but this is not to be taken as an indorsement by 
the exchange of Mr. Pillsbury’s views and actions favor- 
ing the anti-option bill. It is only an expression of their 
faith in his personal integrity, and is, no doubt, highly 
valued by him, coming so soon after the publication of 
that infamous “Gigantic Conspiracy” pamphlet by un- 
principled agitators in the Northwest. 
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William Fairly was receatly smothered to death in a 
grain elevator at Langdon, N. D. 


Lewis S. Leon, dealer in hay and feed at Norfolk, Va., 
has suffered loss by fire. Insured. 


A grain warehouse at La Grange, Stanislaus Cos, Colo., 
was burned September 12. Loss $14,000. 


Park & Jamison, dealers in grain and hay at Denver, 
Colo., have suffered loss by fire. Insured. 


John H. Reid, dealer in grain, hay and feed at Chicago, 
suffered a loss of $600 by fire Septemver 16. 


An elevator at Pesotam, Il.,. was burned at night, 
September 11. Loss $4,500; insurance small, 


A warehouse valued at $3,000 was recently burned at 
Walla Walla, Wash., with 4,500 bushels of wheat. 


The ‘‘Northern Pacific Elevator” at Canfield, N_ D., 
was burned September 29 with 15 000 bushels of wheat. 


C. D. Budjlecke, a wealthy grain dealer of New Or 
leans, La., committed suicide October 10 by drowning 
himself. 

The works of the American Flax Fiber Company at 
Austin, Minn., were burned September 30. Loss $20,000; 
no insurance. 


The ‘‘Alliance Elevator’ at Delta, Neb., owned by 
August Claire, was burned on the morning of September 
22. Loss $2,500. 


John Hamilton, a farm laborer, fell off a ladder in Set- 
tlemier & Sons’ elevator at Litchfield, Il]., September 9, 
breaking his neck. 


The engine room of the ‘‘Victoria Elevator’ at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was damaged to the extent of $200 bya 
fire that broke out October 3. 


The ‘‘McBean Elevator” at Virden, Man., was slightly 
damaged by fire September 28. The elevator was ignited 
by burning buildings near by. 


The warehouse of Joslin & Co., at St. Paul, Mion,, was 
burned September 27 with $30,000 worth of grain, hay 
and feed. Insurance $20,000. 


The ‘‘Minneapolis & Northern Elevator” at Grand Har- 
bor, N. D., was burned September 14. The house was 
empty. Loss $5,000; insured. 


A bin in the ‘‘Capital Elevator” at Topeka, Kan., burst 
September 26, scattering 6,000 bushels of grain, of which 
50 bushels were lost. Damage, $200. 


A. G. Hall’s grain elevator at Alden, Minn., was burned 
at midnight September 23, with the flour mill adjoining. 
Mr. Hall’s loss is $3,000 with no insurance. 


Jerome Davidson’s grain elevator at Mahomet, IIl]., was 
burned September 23 with 20 000 bushels of corn and 
other grain. Loss $25,000; insurance $15,000. 


The elevator of the Sewell Company at Juniata, Neb., 
was burned on the evening of September 29, with the 
flour mill nearby. Insurance on elevator $6,000. 


Joseph Sebesta while fixing a grain conveyor in the ele 
vator at Toledo, Ia., recently, had his right foot caught 
and lost two toes. After a few days he was able to look 
after his business, 


A grain shed and stable at Columbus, O., owned by 
Seeds & Scott, were burned at 9 Pp. m., September 14. 
Loss $1,500; insured. Two houses were burned. The 
fire was of incendiary origin, and only three months ago 
their stable on the same site was burned. Their tan 
elevator near by was saved. 


H. D. Lane & Co.’s grain elevator at Tama, Ia., con- 
taining 20,000 bushels of oats, staggered October 8 and 
would have fallen had not timbers been used to prop it 
up. Asit was the foundation piers stood, or rather 
leaned at an angle of 45 degrees. Considering how light 
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oats are it is remarkable that such an accident should oc 
cur, and the collapse could only have been due to faulty 
construction by some blundering barn builder who had 
no reputation to lose. 


F. M. Hall’s elevator at East Lynn, Vermilion Co., Ill., 
was burned on the afternoon of September 29, with 10,- 
000 bushels of corn, 10,000 bushels of oats, one car of oats 
and two cars of hard coal. 


Burglars entered Coon & Titus’ grain office at Ran- 
toul, Ill , early in the: morning of October 1, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to burst the safe. Postage 
stamps and a coat worth $10 were taken. 

Louis Smith had three fingers of his right hand badly 
mashed while blocking a car loaded with grain at Jobn- 
son & Brinkman’s new elevator at Rosedale, Kan., Octo- 
ber 5. Amputation was found necessary, 


Frank L. Welton of Troy was repairing some machin- 
ery in a grain elevator at Purcell, Kan., October 3, when 
his whiskers caught and were wound on a swiftly re- 
pean a shaft. His chin and one side of his face were 
torn off, 


C. E. Achorn’s elevator at Primghar, Ia., burst early 
on the morning of September 29, throwing over 8,000 
bushels of barley out on the railroad tracks. No one was 
hurt. The part of the elevator that gave way was newly 
built. Will elevator men ever lose faith in barn builders? 


Edward Renaud, a youth of 17, was shoveling wheat 
from a bin into a chute in Whitney’s elevator at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on September 20, when he slipped and fell 
into the chute. Hearing his cri-s the other employes 
stopped the machinery and after half an hour succeeded 
7 eke him out from under the heavy pile; but he was 

ead. 


While the steamer Hazelbranch, lying at the new 
“Texas & Pacific Elevator” in Westwego near New Or- 
leans, La., was being loaded with grain September 24 a 
bulkhead feeder collapsed with about 800 bushels of grain 
and buried alive four longshoremen. Two were taken 
out unconscious, severely injured. Two others were 
taken out alive but soon died. 


The ‘‘Valleau Elevator” at Decorah, Ia., owned by 
Mrs. H. S. Weiser and leased by M. H. Merrill, was 
burned at noon September 19. The fire started in the 
cupola and burned down into the center of the building. 
After two hours of bard work the town firemen put the 
flames out, saving the machinery, the frameof the build- 
ing and a lot of grain which, however was wet. Receipts 
of grain had been large, and Mr. Merrill had a considera- 
ble ey uninsured. Loss $10,C00; building fully 
insured. 


I. E. Lobeck has taken charge of the Atlantic Elevator 
Company’s house at Lowry, Minn. 

H. O. Hawkins of Park River has moved to Casselton, 
N. D., to take charge of an elevator. 


Amos Jacobson has been appointed inspestor for the 
Cargill E'!evator Company at Benson, Mian. 


George Miller has taken charge of the Hodge & Hyde 
Elevator Company’s elevator at Roswell, 8. D. 


George Warner has taken charge of the Red River 
Valley Elevator Company’s elevator at Conway, N. D. 

Mr. Ramstad, who formerly had charge of the elevator 
at Jamestown, is running the farmers’ elevator at Kin- 
red, N. D. 

T. W. Elgie has taken charge of the ‘‘Van Dusen 
Warehouse” at Pierre, 8. D., fora St. Paul firm which 
has leased it. 


John G. C. Schlegel has for four years been buying 
grain at Baltic, 8. D., for the Huntling Elevator Com- 
pany of Sioux Falls. 

Superintendent Marshall of the Red River Valley Ele: 
vator Company of Grand Forks, N. D., was recently 
elected general manager. 


A. L. Ernst, of the Olson-Ernst Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., was recently married to Miss Antoinette 
Wells at Constantine, Mich. 


Mr. Beals has moved from St. Joseph, Mo., to Rose- 
dale, Kan., near Kansas City, to take charge of Johnson 
& Brinkman’s new elevator when completed. 


A. B. Black, who has for six years been connected with 
the Minnesota State Grain Inspection Department, was 
recently appointed supervising inspector for the Minne- 
apolis division. 

A. W. Wilkins, who has for thirty-two years been con- 
nected with the ‘‘Angus Smith Elevators” at Milwaukee, 
has resigned to take an interest ina milling enterprise at 
West Superior, Wis. 

E. A. Burrage has resignei his position as superintend- 
ent of the Northwestern Elevator Company and accepted 
a similar position with the Peavey Elevator Company to 
control operations in Southern Minnesota. 


R. B, Jones, who has had charge of a house at Neche, 
N. D., for the Northwestern Elevator Company, has re- 
signed and moved to Harlem, N. D., where the climate is 
milder, and is now operating the ‘“‘National Elevator” at 
that place. 
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Lawful Preference of Creditors. 


It isnot fraudulent for a debtor in failing circum- 
stances to prefer certain creditors by conveying to them 
his stock of goods in satisfaction of claims amounting to 
the value of the goods. That is but a preference of cred- 
itors which the law permits the insolvent debtor to give, 
and the pr-ferred creditors commit no fraud in acvept- 
ing it, even if they know the effect will be to prevent the 
collection of other c'aims —Gi/kerson—Sloos Commission 
Co. vs, Carnes, Supreme Court of Arkansas, 19 S. W. Rep. 
1061. 


National Banks Cannot Discount at Usurious 
Rates. 


Since the U. 8. Statutes provide that national banks 
shall forfeit all interest if they reserve more than is al- 
lowed by the laws of the states in which they are located, 
it is competent to show, in an action by a national bank 
on notes discounted by it, the money for which it bought 
them. Anudif the notes were originally discounted at 
usurious rates of interest, then the bank would not be 
entitled to recover any in erest whatever on those notes, 
—First National Bank of Springfield vs, Haulenbeck, 19 
N. Y. Sup 567. 


Contract to Sell and Deliver Grain, 


A written contract certifying that a person ‘‘hereby 
sells and agrees to deliver” to others at thelr warehouse 
all the grain harvested or to be harvested during the sea- 
son by him on certain land, ‘‘wheat sacked in good, mer- 
chantable sacks,” the purchasers to pay a certain amount 
per bushel, does not vest title in them; so that, for refusal 
of the person making the agreement to sell and deliver 
part thereof, the purchaser may sue for damages, but not 
for possession of the property.—Hamilton vs. Gordon, 
Supreme Court of Oregon, 30 Pac. Rep. 495. 


Fall of Scaffolding in Bin. 


Several carpenters were employed in building bins in a 
grain elevator, in the course of which it was necessary 
for them to use scaffolds. The scaffolds rested on cleats 
on the inside of the bins, nailed ‘on by them, and one of 
the carpenters was injured by the giving way of a scaf- 
fold, either because the c'’eats were insufiiciently nailed 
or because the pieces resting on them were sawed too 
short. There was ample material for safe scaffolding at 
hand. Under the circumstances the carpenter was in- 
jured by the negligence of his fellow-servants and there- 
fore not entitled to recover of the contractors.— Thomp- 
son vs, Libbey, City Court of Brooklyn, 19 N. Y. Sup. 680. 


Note to Pay for Bohemian Oats. 


Where a promissory note was obtained by an alleged 
agent on the customary Bohemian Oats fraudulent 
scheme, which was sold to a bank, where the person who 
gave it was a depositor, but neither these facts nor the 
additional one that the note was discounted at a usurious 
rate of interest, would defeat recovery on it, the note 
having been negotiable before maturity for a valuable 
consideration. It was further contended by counsel that 
the note should be declared void on the ground of public 
policy. Had the action been brought by the original 
payee of the note, or by any person engaged with him in 
the scheme to defraud, that ques‘ion would be consid- 
ered, and, doubtless, in the administration of the well- 
established rule, neither party to the scheme would be 
permitted to use the court to help himself as against 
another party thereto; but the public would suffer 
through the proposed violation of the ancient law pro- 
tecting commercial paper in the hands of bona fide hold- 
ers for value before maturity quite as much as it would 
be benefited by an effort to apply the doctrine of public 
policy in condemnation of this transaction.— McDonald 
v8. Johnson, Supreme Court of New York, 5th Depart- 
ment, 19 Sup. Ct. Rep, 443. 


Future Contracts—Gambling. 


The Supreme Court of Ohio held, in the recent case of 
Lester vs. Buel, that a contract whereby one of the parties 
is to have the option to buy or. sell at a future time a cer- 
tain commodity, on the understanding of both that there 
is to be no delivery of the commodity, the party losing to 
pay to the other the difference in the market price simply, 
is by common law, as well as by statute, in Ohioa 
‘‘vambling contract,” or wager upon the future price of 
the commoditity, and therefore void. While rendering 
this decision, however, the court was careful to point out 
the distinction between such gambling transactions and 
legitimate transactions on the exchanges. It said (per 
Minshall, J.): ‘‘It is well settled that purchases or sales 
of commodities of any kind for future delivery are valid, 
although the seller may not own the commodity at the 
time the contract was made, and will have no other means 
of performing than by going into the market and making 
the requisite purchase when the time for delivery arrives. 
* %* * Legitimate transactions on the Board of Trade 
are of the utmost importance in commerce. Such con- 
tracts, whether for immediate or future delivery, are 
valid in law, and receive its sanction and all the support 
that can be given them. It is only against unlawful 
‘gambling contracts’ the penalties of the law are de- 


nounced, and no subtle finesse of construction ought to 
be ‘adopted to defeat the end it is to be hoped may be 
ultimately accomplished.” 


Sale of Wheat by Sample. 


On the 7th of the month a firm dealing in grain, in 
answer to inquiries relative to wheat, wrote: ‘‘Willsend 
you sample 3 Red to-day. Wheat would cost to-day 98.” 
On the 10th the parties addressed wrote, suggesting that 
there was a mistake in price quoted, as the market for 
No. 3 wa: 90 and 91 cents, and very dull and weak. On 
the 14th the latter telegraphed the first mentioned dealers 
to quote lowest 3 Red Wheat. On the same day the first 
mentioned firm sent two telegrams, one reading, ‘‘87. * 
* * Have five cars,” the other, ‘‘Red, 96.” _Their cor- 
respondents replied that they would give 8644, which 
offer the first mentioned firm accepted, with an inquiry, 
“How many like sample?” In an action for failure to 
ship according to sample of the 7th, it being contended 
by the first firm that another sample marked ‘‘3” was 
sent on the 8th, and that in the telegram quoting price at 
87 and the subsequent telegrams sent by them reference 
was had to this sample, that, as it was not claimed that 
the sale was on an inspection grade, it was error to have 
supposed defenda: t intended to undersell the market ten 
cents, and hence it would be conclusively presumed that 
the telegrams referred to the sample of the lower 
grade.— Pitt vs. Hmmons, Supreme Court of Michigan, 52 
NV. W. Rep 1004, 


Carrier—Consignment—Damages. 


According to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Georgia in the case of Henry vs. the Central Railroad 
& Banking Company, where it does not appear either 
that a carrier received goods consigned in bad order or 
that they were in fact in bad order when received, the 
presumption is they were in good order. The court fur- 
ther held that if by an actual sale and receipt of tke 
price the consignee protects himself against any loss re- 
sulting from the goods being damaged in transit, he can- 
not recover of the carrier anything beyond nominal dam- 
ages and costs; that the fact that he may be liable, on 
account of warranty or fraud in making the sale, to re- 
fund to the purchaser a part of the price, will not entitle 
him to proceed against the cariier before refunding on 
the contingency that this liability may some time be en 
forced; that if he has thus protected him<elf. as to a part 
of the consignment but not as to the whole, he may re- 
cover actual damages as to the part on which he has sus- 


‘tained such damage, and that a declaration by a con- 


signee against a carrier for damsges which have never 
been sustained by the plaintiff is not amendable by in- 
troducing as a usee of the action a purchaser from him 
who, by reason of paying for the goods more than they 
were worth, has sustained damage. 


PT EMS 22 osha sats 
MR et AIL 


Sweden’s wheat, rye and oats have been harvested in 
fine condition. 


Thousands of starving Mexicans recently raided the 
grain warehouses at Morelia. 


Spain’s wheat crop is now placed at 79,400,000 instead 
of 69,400,000, the earlier estimate. 


Exports of grain from Russia for cash will be greatly 
stimulated by the recent announcement of a deficiency of 
$100,000,000 on the budget for 1893. 


South Russia has had no rain for six months, and the 
ground is so hard that farmers cannot break-it with the 
plow. Winter wheat will be a total failure. 


Charles Scholvin has built and placed in operation at 
Hamburg, Germany, a mill to grind American corn. 
This is the second mill built there to grind our corn. 


The wheat crop of the United Kingdom, from figures 
given by the London Timés October 10, is estimated at 
56,325,000 bushels, against 74,742,700 bushels last year, 
and the quality is bad at that. . 


Switzerland imported during April, May and June 
301,000, quarters of wheat, 41,000 of corn, 108,000 
of oats, 12,000 of barley and 34,000 240-pound sacks of 
flour. The exports were insignificant. 


Italy exported in August 200 quarters of wheat, 4,000 
of corn, 109 of oats, 100 of barley and 380 sacks of 
flour, against 550 quarters of wheat, 1,000 of corn, 70 of 
oats, 60 of barley and 200 sacks of flour in August, 1891. 


The Roumanian crops are placed by a recent estimate 
at 7,300,000 quarters for wheat, 529,000 for rye, 2,524,- 
000 for barley and 1,415,000 for oats. Barley is above 
ae average, wheat and oats slightly above and rye much 
below. 


Russia is making efforts to improve the grain trade, 
and has recently instructed the grain inspectors stationed 
at the Odessa’ Elevator of the Southwestern Railway 
Company to take a sample of the grain received and an- 
other of the grain shipped, to be preserved in the office 
and certificates given showing the names of seller and 


buyer. Experts in the office will determine the quality 
of the same, the percentage of impurity, etc. 


Hundreds of carloads of corn are going into Mexico 
over the Southern Pacific, the Aransas Pass and San 
Antonio Railroads. The rush of gra‘n will doubtless 
continue until November 30, when the corn duty will be 
reimposed, 


Italy imported in August 573,000 quarters of wheat, 
82,000 of corn, 4,000 of oats, 17,000 of barley and 550 
240-pound sacks of flour, against 131,000 quarters of oats, 
88,000 of corn, 1,000 of oats, 2,700 of barley and 150 sacks 
of flour in August, 1891. 


Macedonia in Southern Europe harvested a larger crop 
of grain than in 1891, but the quality is no better. The 
export possibilities are estimated at 2,000,000 bushels of - 


wheat, 1,000,000 of corn, 1,000,000 of oats, 2,000,000 of” 


rye and 1,500,000 of barley. 


Consul Turner of Cadiz, Spain, in view of the failure 
of the crop in that country desires samples of American 
grain to be forwarded to him with their commercial | 
classifications and export prices. 
on the Cadiz Board of Trade. 


France’s wheat crop is officially placed at 312,000,900- 
bushels, grown upon 17,300,000 acres. This is 8,000,000 
bushels less than the average crop; consequently the im- 
portation will be 8 000,000 bushels in excess of the 40,-. 
000,000 annually imported in past normal years. - 


_ Sweden imported in the first eight months of 1892 262,-. 


000 quarters of wheat, 101,000 of rye, 28,000 of barley, 
84,000 240-pound sacks of wheat flour, and 38,000 sacks” 


‘of rye flour, against 165,000 quarters of wheat, 343,000 


of rye, 500 of- barley, 67,000 sacks of wheat flour, and 
54,000 sacks of rye flour. i 


Bushire. Persia, exported of wheat 448 000 bushels in 
1891, 108,000 bushels in 1890, 400,000 bushels in 1889, 
288,000 bushelsin 1888, 12,000 bushels in 1887, 29,600 
bushels in 1886, 136,000 bushels in 1885 and 256,000 
bushels in 1884. A partial embargo was placed on ex- 
ports in 1885-86-87 and 1890. 


India exported from April 1 to October 8 23,400,000 
bushels wheat, 14,300,000 going to the United Kingdom, 
and 9,100,000 to the Continent, compared with 33,s80,-. 
000 bushels exported in the corresponding period last 
year, of which 13,340,000 went to the United Kingdcm, — 
and 19,540,000 to the Continent. : 


Austria-Hungary exported in the crop year ending 
August 1, 334,000 quarters of wheat, 802,000 of corn, 
603,000 of oats, 226,000 of rye, 1,870,000 of barley, 345,- 
000 of beans, 24,000 of peas and 415,000 240 pound sacks 
of flour; and imported 66000 quarters of wheat, 253 000~ 
of corn, 92,000 of oats, 6,000 of rye, 25,000 of barley, 
3,000 of beans, 2,000 of peas and no flour, : ohO 


Europe is each year importing a greater quantity of 
breadstuffs from foreign lands. A few years ago 100,-— 
000 000 bushels exchanged between Russia and America 
and Great Britain and France was thought a large busi- 
ness, but in the past season the exchange has aggregated ~ 
over 400,000,000 bushels. This large business is con- 
ducted upon a very small margin of profit. 


T. Bowick, London correspondent of Country Gentle- 
man, says that the millers’ estimate of the wheat crop of 
France is wrong, because the only ground they have ‘to 
go onisthat the flour yielding quality of the new grain 
is better than expected. He estimates that at least 5,000, - 
000 quarters will be imported by France to complete the — 
annual consumption of 43,000,000 quarters, allowing for 
a good margin of old stocks in hand. c i 


South of the Trent and Mersey the wheat crop appears 
to be practically secur.d, and many and bitter are the 
complaints of our correspondents as to condition, yield’ 
and price. It is true that Great Brita'n produces only 
some 8 per cent. of the world’s wheat crop, but the vari-, 
ance of one or two million quarters in the yield in this 
country practically means a difference of 10 or 20 per 
cent, in the bulk on offer at this period of the year, a_ 
factor of some considerable importance. The ‘outlook- 
from an agriculturist’s point of view is dismal in the ex- 
treme; the price of corn and horn js far below a remun- 
erative level, anditis to be feared that this Michaelmas 
will witness many a homestead in financial ruins.. The 
key to the situation this season may be found in an unex- 
pectedly large demand for wheat from the Continent, 
which will help to raise prices out of the mire into which 
they have fallen. With the recent heavy importations of. 
France and Germany so vividly in mind it is natural to 
look for an unusually light demand from these countries 
during the ensuing year, but the expected rarely happens. 
—LTiiverpool Corn Trade News. =  ~ sy 


Do you demur to demurrage? Then signify your op- 
position to the odious charge by signing “A Protest, A 
Petition,” published elsewhere in these columns. 


With California’s exhibit at the World’s Columbian 


Exposition will be shown seven fine silk banners, the gift | 


of the San Francisco Produce Exchange, giving statistics. 
of the wheat, barley and hop crops, the wine vintage and 
the production of fruit, raisins and wool. ; 


Hon. J. R. Dodge’s letter in defense of the general con- 
servatiye and general accuracy of his reports is too lon 
for our paper, but we commend it to dealers as a full an 
complete vindication of the methods of the government 
which we have always defended, as the safest and most 
reliable.— Toledo Market Report. 


He will exhibit them _ 


d 
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GRAIN WAREHOUSES AT PORT 
COSTA, CAL. 


The big warehouses up at Port Costa are full. They 
hold about 200,000 tons, although their combined capac- 
ity has been frequently stated to be much greater. Two 
hundred thousand tons, however, is a large quantity of 
wheat, but it represents only about one-fourth of the 
total bulk that is usually handled at Port Costa during a 
season. 

The business men across the bay think that all this 
wheat should be shipped to Oakland and handled there, 
but Port Costa has long been the shipping point, and in 
spite of occasional spasmodic attempts on the part of 
Oakland to bring about a change, the business will prob- 
ably remain where it is for a long time to come. 

Port Costa isin just the right .place for this wheat 
business. It is at the junction of the outlets of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. It is at the most east- 
erly point to which deep-water ships can go, and a ship 
can be taken from San Fianci-co Bay up to Port Costa 
at less cost than the railroad company will haul wheat 
from Port.Costa to San Francisco or to Oakland. 

There is plenty of room for wharves at Port Costa and 
plenty of water for all vessels. One firm built a ware- 
house at Benicia in 1880, but dredging has to be done 
there every two or three years to maintain sufficient depth 
for the ships, and so Benicia’s chances to become a rival 
to Port Costa are not good. 

It is also said that as three-fourths of the cars that haul 

wheat from the interior have to be returned empty, the 
railroad company finds it cheaper to stop at Port Costa 
than it would be to bring the cars through to Oakland 
even for the additional rates. So there is another reason 
why Oakland is not likely to wrest the wheat business 
away from Port Costa. 
“The first warehouse at Port Costa was built by G. W. 
McNear because he happened to own a big ranch there, 
including the water front, and he was a heavy dealer in 
grain. The site proved to be a good one, and gradually 
the other big warehouses were built up alongside Mc- 
Near’s. They are constructed at haphazard of brick, 
wood and corrugated iron, but they are somewhat expens- 
ive, as they are all built out over the water upon piles. 
Nearly all the big wheat dealers own or are interested in 
some of the warehouses there now, and that, together 
with the fact that water front titles in Oakland are some- 
what uncertain, makes it additionally improbable that 
the wheat crop will ever be shipped through to the city. 
The Port Costa warehouses have about one and one-half 
miles of wharf room, which will accommodate all the 
ships that ever need to tie up there to receive wheat. 

In the East all the wheat is handled with elevators. 
The Friedlanders tried that plan here and built an eleva- 
tor at Vallejo, but it was not asuccess. The conditions 
are altogether different. The Eastern farmers haul 
nearly all their grain to market in small lots. It is 
graded an is then mixed with the grain from hundreds 
of other farms and the whole can be stored in one com- 
mon lot in an elevator until wanted. When it is shipped 
it is loaded into vessels in bulk. 

Here the system is to send the whole crop from a large 
ranch to market at once and each man’s crop has to be 
kept separate from all others. Therefore, it has to be 
sacked and warehouses are necessary for its storage. It 
must also be stowed in sacks in the vessels for shipment 
because the insurance men will not take risks upon loose 
grain during the long journey around the Horn. The 
cargo is too likely to shift in the hold and bring disaster 
to the ship. Elevators here are therefore useless, and it 
requires twelve or fourteen men to handle the heavy 
sacks from a car at Port Costa. Perhaps the Nicaragua 
Canal would induce the insurance men to take risks on 
cargoes in bulk and so make elevators useful and the 
handling of the grain somewhat cheaper. 

From four to five hundred men find employment at 
transferring wheat in Port Costa during the season, and 
they handle 90 per cent. of the whole crop that is sold 
for shipment from Suisun to Redding and from Lathrop 
to Bakersfield. ‘ 

Much of the wheat that is grown in the Salinas Valley 
comes to San Francisco by rail, and when a vessel ur- 
loads here three or four hundred tons of Salinas wheat 
is put in her hold to stiffen her for the trip to Port Costa, 
where she takes in a full cargo.—San Francisco Hxamn 


iner. 
B. & 0”S NEW THROUGH LINE. 


PREPARING FOR THE IMMENSE TRAFFIC INCIDENT TO 
THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The management of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
preparing for an immense business in 1893 while the 
World’s Fair is open in Chicago. The terminals at Chi- 
cago are capable of accommodating a much heavier 
traffic than is now being done, and important changes are 
being arranged for the handling of very heavy freight and 
passenger business to the West from New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. New equipment for largely in- 
creased passenger business and an extensive stock of 
freight cars have been ordered. The various roads of the 
system will be improved by straightened lines, reduced 
grades, extra side tracks, and interlocking switches. The 
new line between Chicago Junction and Akron has short- 
ened the distance between Chicago and tidewater twenty- 
five miles, and between Pittsburg and Chicago fifty-eight 
mths distance between Chicago and Pittsburg and Chica- 
go and Cleveland by the construction of the Akron line 


and the acquisition of the Pittsburg & Western line and 
the Valley Railroad of Ohio is about the same as via the 
Lake Shore from Cleveland to Chicago, and by the 
Pennsylvania from Pittsburg to Chicago. The align- 
ment is to be changed and grades reduced to a maximum 
of-twenty six feet. It is expected that within twelve 
months the old Baltimore & Ohio through line between 
Chicago and the Atlantic Ocean will have passed away 
and the new line via Pittsburg be established, with no 
Peg: grades or curvature than on any of the trunk 
ines, 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburg to meet im- 
provements making west of Pittsburg. These improve- 
ments will consist of additional second and third tracks, 
a general correction of the alignment, and completion of 
the double track on the Metropolitan Branch. It is ex- 
pected that the new through line will be ready simul- 
taneously with the completion of the Belt Line through 
the city of Baltimore, which is intended to unite the 
Washington branch with the Philadelphia division and 
do away with the present line via Locust Point. Forty 
new and powerful locomotive engines were added to the 
equipment during the last two months, and others are in 
process of construction. The permanent improvements 
now under way and in contemplation involve the ex- 
penditure of some $5,000,000.—Baltimore American. 


The corn crop plainly tells the character of the farmer. 
The politician’s corn as a rule does not possess the vigor 
or robustness that is found in the crop of the agricultural 
specialist; the ears are smaller and the breed seems to 
have unmistakable evidence of degeneracy, though in the 
same field the big sunflower seems to blossom out with a 
brilliancy that is truly remarkable. The sunflower is 
without question the most economical and productive 
crop for the farmer politician.— Varket Record. 


Miscellaneous x 
* * x |)otices. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES. 


For mailing samples of grain, seeds, wool, feed, etc. 
Safest made. 


BOL GAZE BRON cisiscit on tee chet eae $ 80 cents per 100 
y SRE 1 PE Se a a ieee Ss 
GS aah OX Ue siieo wieenis telco he, eit ats 1a ae 
Bed OG yore cn cialtise roe stele ofp ete TL 20iy wee eae 


Special prices, large lots. Printing, 35 cents per 100. 
Address C. L. Battzy & Co., East 24th street, Chicago. 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 


Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con- 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged in 
he following lines of business: Grain, milling, flour and 
feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit and produce, 
malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. New edition, 
thoroughly revised. Over .500 pages octavo, sub 
stantially bound in cloth. Indispensable to those who 
wish to reach the lines of business named above. 

Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
dress LEE Krnasitey & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
A grain elevator in a fine grain country for sale. 
dress 


Ad- 


It 


I 


Ad- 


Cuas. Nose, Farmersville, Ill. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 


One No. 3 Barnard & Leas Warehouse Dustless Wheat 
Separator, and one No. 5 Excelsior Oat Clipper, Separator 
and Grader combined, both machines in good condition 
about as good as new, for sale cheap. Address 

Irvine W. Fox, Rochester, Minn. 


RUBBER BELT CONVEYOR AND ATTACH- 
MENTS. 


A nearly new forty-inch, four-ply, rubber belt con- 
veyor, 125 feet long, including iron driving and tail pul- 
leys, iron concave rollers, three iron concen‘rators, 
journal boxes, etc , all complete. Will be sold cheap. 


Address 
MANN Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


FEED MILL AND COAL YARD. 


Will sell steam feed mill and coal yard with 8-story 
wooden building, 38x38, 2-story addition, 24x40; 35-horse 
power automatic engine, 50-horse power boiler, 2 Will- 
ford 3 high Roller Mills, 1 corn sheller, 1 iron lathe, 1 
wood lathe, circular saw, blacksmith shop, scales, etc. 
Coal sheds, 14x68 ft., corrugated iron building, 20x40, 
barn and wagon shed. Lot 115x198 ft. Good coal and 
feed grinding trade. Price $3,000. Address owner, 

E. B, Meexs, Eiburn, Il. 


STEAM MILL. 


To close an estate I will sell at a great bargain a steam 
roller mill with 75 barrels’ capacity, 2 burrs, 4 sets 6x15- 
in. Stevens Rolls and all machinery as good as new. 
Storage capacity 10,000 bushels. Built in fall of 1889. 
No comp tition in grain. Located on the Lake Erie & 
Western and Chicago & Grand Trunk railroads in La 
Porte Co., Ind., sixty miles east of Chicago and in one of 
the best wheat-growing sections of the state. Remem- 
ber, this property must be sold. Address 
8. S BosszerMan, Admr., La Porte, La Porte Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE, 


THREE GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In Western Iowa on C. & N. W. RB. R. 


MARTIN D. STEVERS& CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
218 La Salle St., - CHICACO. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poviry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street. Chicago, III. 


ORDER YOUR COAL FROM 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPELA, 


R. KR. CORDNER, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. ¥., 


BUYS Corn, Oats, Feed in Bulk 


REFEREXOES: { 


or Sacked, Crass Seeds, 


Baled Hay, Straw and 
any salable Produce in 
ee eee CAR LOTS. 


Sales made to all points in Orange, Sullivan and Delaware Counties, 
N. Y., and will represent first-class shippers in this territory. 
Agency for Special Feeds desired. 


REFERENCE: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Bank, 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings, Hay, Seeds 
and Corn Goods. 


95 Broad St., Rooms 604 & 605, - NEW YORK, 


D. Cc. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL COASIGNMENTS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Office, 1019 Liberty Street. - P.7 [SBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Grain for Seed. Feed and Milling 


E. R. ULRIcH, JR. 


E, R: Unricy. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, 
wvestern Grain Merchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
Milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S.E Ry., Pawnee Ry., and St. L. N. & 8S. Ry. in Central 
Illinois. 

Office, First National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, - ILLINOIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 


—_+-———— 


67, 68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


O. VY. ECKERT. Jas. MCCLENAGHAN, J. C. WILLIAMS, 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & CO., 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Office and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave. DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1, 


.§ Bradstreet Mercantile Agency. 
REFERENCE: | State Bank of Duluth. 


CABLE ADDRESS “BARTOL” 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GEORGE E. BARTOL CoO., 


Grain Receivers and Exporters. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE. 


CALLAHAN & SONS, 


_ COMMISSION CARDS. 


LEMAN BARTLETT, 0. Z BARTLRTT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 
ESTABLISHED 1856, 


BARLEY a Specialty. 
Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. | wea rf te nee Hay, 
ill Feed, Flour. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 
WILL MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


BELTZ BROS., 


—— SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Flour and Mill Feed. 


Corn Exchange, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A. B. TAYLOR & 60, 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 17, Chamber of Commerce, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


JONATHAN HAVENS, Jr., 


Commission :: Merchant, 
BUYER AND SELLER OF 
CORN, OATS ANDO BALED HAY, 
WASHINGTON, N.C. 


REFERENCE. Norfolk National Bank. 


PATTERSON & EVANS, 
GRAIN. SEEDS. 


POINTERS: We Sell on | Do You Buy and Sell Clover, 
Commission Only. Timothy, and Other 
No Competition between you Grass Seeds? 
and us Write us, we are Dealers. 


44 Vine Street, - CINCINNATI, O. 


REFERENCE—The Ohio Valley National Bank. 


F, H, PEAVEY & C0, 


14th and Magazine Sts. Louisville, Ky. 


C.F. & G.W. EDDY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, 


CHAMBER COMMERCE, BOSTON. 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


Reference:— Commercial Agencies; Lincoln Nat'l Bank, Boston; 
National Exchange Bank, Boston, 


Established 18663, 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments. Market reports fur- 
nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


J. H. VANNERSON. Established in 1870. J. W. Hits. 


VANNERSON & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS s° BROKERS, 


GRAIN, HAY, FLOUR and PROVISIONS. 
Elevator and Warehouse on Georgia R. R. Track. 
Direct Communication with all Railroads Entering the City. 

CASH ADVANCES MADE, FACILITIES UNSURPASSED. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grain ? AUCUSTA, CA. 
and REFER BY PERMISSION TO Georgia Railroad Bank, Augusta 
Elevators. MINN, | Ga.; National Bank of Augusta, Augusta, Ga. ; if : 


No. {39 South Front Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LIMITED, 


General Commission Merchants. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF LINSEED CAKE, CORN FLOUR, AND STARCH, VIA NEW YORK, BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash advances made. Daily Market Report mailed 


free. Connections in all the leading foreign markets ordering daily. Grain and Seeds of every grade 


THE OLD WAY. 


UNION 


Specialty. 


For NEW and BEST Way 


DECATUR, ILL.., 


Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED 


Western Shellers and Cleaners 


The ‘‘Best in the World.’’ 


ig eves tr id Supplies of All Kinds a 


Painted or 
Galvanized, 


V Crimp Roofing, 
Iron Weatherboards, 
Beaded Ceiling, ete. 


ADDRESS Steel RO O F | RY 


IRON WORKS, | @2¢ Iron 


Roll Cap Rooting, 
Standing Seam, etc. 


Painted aad PORRUGATED IRON. 


Galvanized 
CHICAGO STEEL & IRON ROOFING CO., 


269 Dearborn Street, Room 316, 


0: 


: We are the Pioneer Elevator Builders of the 
West, and claim priority in the building of 
Cheap Elevators with Increased Conveniences. 


2. Don’t BUILD until you get our Plans and Prices. 
Write for Catalogue. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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YORK FOUNDRY & ENGINE CO., 


INCLUDING 


HORSE POWERS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. —--— 


PIPE AND STEAM FITTINGS, 


YORK, 
NEB. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


— GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, = 


COMPLETE OUTFITS GARRIED IN STOCK, 


ENGINES AND BOILERS | 2 7s ® 
FANNING MILLS, CUPS, BOLTS, SPOUTS, CAR MOVERS, 
GRAIN TESTERS, SHAFTING, POWER CONNECTIONS, 
PULLEYS, SPROCKET WHEEES, RUBBER, 


LEATHER AND LINK BELTING. 


CORN FEED ROLLS 


FOUR SIZES: Gxl2, 9x14, 9xl8, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, 


DO YOU NEED (ONE THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 

Fine Crinders. 

No Stone Dressing 

They Save Time, 
Power and 
Attention. 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


T, O. Krnpourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: ‘‘I am grinding *5 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-break 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highiy. 


TRY US ON 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


BELTING, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES. 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO. 


Reliance Works, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


am METAL z 


CAGO,IL 


GN ea 


ENGINES & BOILERS 


WE HAVE DROPPED 


The “Gilbertson’s Old Method” 
Brand of Roofing Plates, and 
w. thdraw our Guarantee. 


Stationary & Semi-Portable. 
8 to 25 HORSE-POWER, 
Ma\ \ High in Grade. 

Low in Price. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


The W. C. LEFFEL CO. 


Greenmount Ave., Springfield, 0, 


GEO. F. |. HILDEBRAND. 


SPECIALTY: Designer and Constructor of Flour 


FOR REASONS 


APPLY TO 


MERCHANT &CO., 


STEAM DRYER 


2 For Cornmeal, Hominy, Buck- 
= wheat, Rice, and all kinds of 
Cereal Products; also Sand. 
poe vels etc. 

ihe Cylinder made entirely of 
Iron he machine has few parts 
and is not liable to get out of order. 
Automatic in its operation, rertuiing 
no attention. Double the capacity o 
any other Dryer sold for same price. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY LARGEST AND BEST MILLS. 


ei Adjustment [fill. 


The adjustment is positive and automatic, utilizing 
every pert of the grinding surfaces. Can b be started or 


stopped at pleasure, without stopping the power. Is 
dressed without taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the 
belt off the pulley, 


Comprises all Recent Improvements for 
‘ Producing Goods at Lowest Cosi. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


IT IS STRONGER THAN ANY OTHER CAR MOVER EVER MADE 


AND WILL MOVE TWICE AS MANY CARS. 


aaa wae d 


: [ HL, safe (0, 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


For Sale by all 
Dealers in 
Mill and Factory 
Supplies. 


ANYBODY CAN OPERATE THE EASY PUSHER. 


C. D. HOLBROOK, 


DHALER IN 


GTald Elevator Machinery =«Supplies 


Room 4, Corn Exchange, Minneapolis. 
SPECIALTIES: Steam and Gas Engines, Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, 


“Automatic”? Power 


Mills, Pearling Mills, Oil Mills, Grain pee eae Excelsior ee Elevator, Separaior for all . = i Double 
ava and Quadruple Flax Reels, Combination Flax and Grain Cleaners, Improved Cockle Machines. 
LPHIA, PA Bc a ATOR Ss, Carry in Stock full line of Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys, Sprockets, Elevator Boots, Tanks, 
PHILADE ’ ° Breweries, Malting Plants, Distilleries, Link and Rubber Belting, Farm and W arehouse Fa snning Mills, Sweep, Overhead and Tread Horse 
Factories, etc. Get my prices on maeninery as | einige Extras of all kinds for Horse P owers, Hand and Power Corn Shellers and Feed Mills, Plat- 
’ 


you may save money by it, 
6629Evans Ave., Chicage, Ill, 


rm, Wagon and Elevator Scales, Flexible L oading and Shiv ping S wa Stee] Scoops, Pinch Bars 
Grain Samplers, Grain and Seed Testers, Bag Holders, Bag T rucks, te, 
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HERE IS THE 


Corn Sheller and Cleaner on earth. Be sure and 
send your orders to Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., 
and get the best. 


4! b ) HN 
tl H 
¥ = = AN |e 
E 5 Nill 
q Poa UT Ya 
F DUSTLESS a \ 


COR CLEAN CLEANER: |S 


| rf vs st i ani iil 
La TS é 
’ | jy a 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., 


WEOLINE, - - = ILLINOIS. 


AGEN Ts—— 
J. F. PAYNE, M. M. SNIDER, 
Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1323 Capitol Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
F. CG. WALLACE, R. C. STONE, Springfield, Mo. 
Produce Exchange, TOLEDO. CH'O. STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan. 
JOHN SYPHERS, Henderson, Ky. J.M. ALLEN, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


CHAS. E. MANOR, Stanleyton, Page Co., Va. 

CHAS. KEMP, Moroni, San Pete Co., Utah. 

WM. R. DELL & SON, 26 Mark Lane, London, E. C., England. 
THE WATEROUS ENCINE WORKS CO., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
vOHN ABELL, Toronto, Canada, Sole Manufacturer for the Dominion of Canada. 


AMERICAN CAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. pee ere vor 


HE MORGAN Oat CLIPPER. 


The best on the market. Has 


largest capacity; does most even 


clipping and requires less power 


than any clipper manufactured. 


In will pay parties in need of 


such a machine to write us. Prices 


have been greatly reduced. 


COCKLE SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


$2.00 $2.50 $1. OO 


—— FOR —— 


SPOTS tel ar 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRS? DAY OF EVERY MONTE, pce can get such value nowhere 


else for yourmoney. Many readers 


ae ar : PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH 


want a paper that comes twice a 
ESTABLISHED IN 1873. month. THE AMERICAN MILL- 


Rea habee ns ER and THE ELEVATOR are ESTABLISHED IN 1882. 


The Best Exponent of Modern Milling. | offered at less than such a paper ——-__— 
SEND FOR A SAMPLE OOPY. 


could be givenfor. You need them 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in.your business, oe 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Every miller is more or less interested 
Each number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade. 


<> ASO in the Grain Trade. THE American EL- 
® EVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE is the only 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. ; é 

4DDEESS, Two Papers a Month. paper of its class in the field, 


MITCHELL BROS. CO. 


PUBS LISHreERsS, 


184 & 186 Dearborn St., CEICAGO, ILL. 
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, J.B.DUTTION’S 
/Patent Automatic Grain Scale, 


FOR “Gis BY LE 


ELEVATORS, DISTILLERIES, MALT HOUSES, FLOUR MILLS, ETC. 


ACCURATE AND RELIABLE AT ALL TIMES. SCALES SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND EEICE LIST. 


ADDRESS: 


J.B 3. DUTTON: lil & (13 West Congress St, DETROIT, MICH, 
Conveying, Elevating » Power Transmission Machinery, 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON GO, 


CENERAL MACHINISTS, ee = 
127, 129, 181, 183 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. Ayepy PLAIN 


J % wo CALDWELL- AVERY 
“South Bend” . . 4 CORRUGATED 


Wood Split Pull 7} SEAMLESS STEEL 
Wihjententn ELEVATOR 

FA Iron Bushings. CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR, BUCKETS. 

Will Not Slip on AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 

Shaft. No Danger 

From Fire. LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, COTTON, RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
BOLTS AND BUCKETS, SPOUTS, GEARING, FRICTION AND JAW CLUTCHES, HANGERS, SHAFTING, 
PILLOW BLOCKS, IRON PULLEYS, SET COLLARS, TAKE UP BOXES, TURN HEADS, PERFORATED METAL, WIRE CLOTH, ETC. 


ae POWER PLANT. EATER AND FILTER 


ENGINE “STEEL BOILER. | eermer 


LIME-EXTRACTING 
-HEATER 
that will prevent 


THE PRUBLEM IS 


—— aS EE 8) 38s SR 


HERE #NO » OW. 


Steam Bollers, 
Removing all Im- 
} purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boller, 


JEFFREY 


Chain Belting. 


Malleable, Steel, 
Wrought and Special 


Cc HAIN =. 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use 


Sexd for anaes ps List. 


. eB s5: we 
ELEVATORS, You don’t haye to wait for P yleas ban rene You don’t have to lose p eclbus time! Get our prices | STILWELL é ’ BERGE MFG. CO., 
“A. Engines and Boilers always on hand, 


CONVEYOR eee DAYTO 


*| Engine Department RACINE HARDWARE MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. Sa HE OUAKER CI QUAKER CITY 


MILL OWNER, ) you CANNOT AFFORD TO a aN GRINDI NG mitt 
: The Jeffrey Mio. Co. IF YOU ARE | a DO WITHOUT THE = | JFor CORN an 
Rag MIRE OF: AMERICAN MILLER. =e 
i r F u nal St. ion Price we 
Weak Brangh, 163, Washington st, | S™>scrption Price, 1 MITCHELL BROS. 60., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL: | <2 
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A. P. DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


THE STANDARD IN THEIR LINE. 


“GRAIN CLEANED.TO A STANDSTILL” 


Manufactured in any desired size and pattern, with capac- -— 
ities to accommodate the largest Elevator and Flouring AAG 
Mills, or small Warehouses for hand use. Single and 
Double. End and Side Shake, and Dustless Separators, 
both Under and Over Blast. 5 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Separator. 
Four separate suctions, independent of each other 
with sieves and screens, requiring less power, less 
floor space, lower in height, needing less bracing, 
has better and more perfect separations, and fur- 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., August 3, 1892. nished with the only perfect force feed and mixer 

A. P. DICKEY MFG. CO.,: on the market Guaranteed to clean Grain to any 


safe in pronouncing ithe Dest poparates manufactured, They have alarge capac, desired standard without waste once through this 
ity ae we find them durable, Wecan get a better result with one separation ™machine twice as well as any machine made. 
with the ‘‘Quadruple” than we ean with two separations with some of our ma- 


i % | ‘ ” : d x = - 
fa more of them, Yourstraly, CoC. B WENZEL, For Cirenlars and Prices address 


General Superintendent Inter-State Grain Company. 


\f : a For farm use, with or without Baggers and Ele- 
) o = acine iS vators. These machines cannot be beat for the 
* B | | j y i purpose of testing in large Elevators. 


The Best Grain and Seed Testing 
E Scales on Earth. 


U. S. STANDARD. 


We manufacture more Grain and Seed Testing Scales than any firm in 
the United States. They are positively accurate, and have been adopted by 
different Boards of Trade ar he os the country. 

We manufacture them in four sizes; one-half pint, one pint, one quart, 


and two quarts. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING. 


For weight of grain per bushel, take from sample to be tested and fill the 
brass bucket carefully (not pressing down), and with the beam strike off the 
tain evenly, then weigh same, using the siide weight. On gettiny an Even 
Balance you will have the weight in pounds per bushel. Thus, if balanced 
at sixty, it would indicate sixty pounds to the bushel, etc. Always be care- 
ful mot to Pack Grain in the Bucket. 


Wheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, Bar- | 
ley, etc., there is, we believe, 
no machine equal in capacity, 
in quality of work and in du- 
rability to the 


DISASSASSAISSIS 
TTT AT TE MPT 


We Make a Specialty of Supplying the Wholesale Trade. 
We make the most accurate and best Flax Seed Scale in the market. 
—WRITE FOR PRICES.— 


Noye 
Six-Roll GNGHHAT SCALE MC, CD,” iin, 


eenetesd Millio 


a “SG Y 
ELEVATOR oa : 


When you rebucket your elevators 
or build a new one, dow t make 
a mistake about the kind of 
Heads, Boots, Belts, Buckets, Bolts, Power and buckets you order. 
Transmission Machinery, Complete Power 
Plants and General Furnishings, we can supply 
promptly and at reasonable prices. 


IF YOU GET “SA LE 9 You hedanle 

They are the best and cost 

THE JNO. T. NOYE MFG. CO., W. J. CLARK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


nomore than others. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 66 So. Clinton Street. THORNBURCH MFC. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


eo “SALEM2 © 
=—-ELEVATOR- BUCKET. 
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TROMAMAUSER BROS, _psO¥ &AOBI45y, 


Architects, Contractors. 
AND BUILDERS OF 412 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


Grain Klevators. Architectsand Builders 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine and Terminal Seite anaes 
Storage Elevator Plants. Transfer, Mixing, Cleaning, Storage, Marine and Country 


P| Submitted and Estimates Furnished ELEVATORS. 
402 NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, | THE STEVENS MFG, CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FULL LINE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 


Mill and Elevator Machinery 


PHO RIAL (-- -_Lobia ere: 


Manufacturers of the Stevens Elevator 
Separator, Warehouse Separator, 
Milling Separator in Capacities from 
40 to 3,500 bushels per hour. 


= viv OAT CLIPPER 


} will clip and clean perfectly one-half more oats 
per hour, with the same power, than any other 
machine now on the market. 


We fully guarantee all our machines to per- 
form their work equal to any of the modern 
machines now on the market. All our ma- 
chines are well built, strong and durable. 


Estimates furnished on application tor 4 = 
Transfer, Bowes and potas Elevators. | “A7xite Ws For Frices Befcre Crdering Elsewh-r2. 


N,. B —Elevator and Mill Supplies of Every Description 
furnished PROMPTLY. 


|) DHILADELPHIA. CORLISS ENGINES f, | 
coal fILADELPAIA€ 


J|FELIN STREET 


We invite inspection of our designs and solicit M gorespOMe Ss eSPECENE 


the construction of Grain Elevators. 


ROOM 424, BEERY BLOGK, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


J, A. CAMPBELL. CuiypzE T. CAMPBELL 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J, A. CAMPBELL & SON., © 


ee memman 
meee . lie LINCOLN, NEB., WESTERN BRANCH. PHOENIX BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF FR ANK KAUCHER, 
GRAIN ELEVATO Rb, GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


yo! NDENemne 
CONDENSING E 

LE GQUADRUP) A 
Treason: : 


MAMSH! 
Sime j 


410 German American Bank Bldg., 
We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 


full specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in remodeling or operating TELEPHONE No, 2%. ST. A f OSEPH, MO. 
a wasteful and ill-contrived elevator. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Statlonary and Seml-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO TWENTY-SIX HORSE POWER. 


ustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES “LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


A (ANNEBER OF ING ° “Gon, 0. 
BPoricinarors OF GENUINE STECL ROOFING. | 


| eee Vy? CORRUGATED. & CRIMPED. IRON. ROOFING 
| 740 Nt 
Meee eeetmen® 9G CONDUCTOR PIPE RS 
D WRITE FOR CATALOGUE &~ PRICE LIST 


< “MF R’S;:OF = 
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The Barnett & Record Co,, JAMES STEWART & 00. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
DESICNERS AND BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS hy st 
cnovinmowwmenaeroe GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns, 
PILE DRIVING AND DOCK BUILDING 


TRANSFER, MIXING *STORAGE ELEVATORS, IN ANY PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Architects and Builders ot 


WE REFER BY PERMISSION TO 


UNITE” ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis. MERCHANTS ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis, 
CENTRAL ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis. E, 0. STANARD MILLING CO., St. Louis, arde 
37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, J. W. KAUFFMAN MILLING CO St. Louis Alton, Ill. 
and Bethalto, Ill. BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. CO., W. W. Peabody, Gen. Mgr. Chicago. 


OHIO & MISSISSIPPI R. R. CO., J. F. Barnard Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Cincinnatl. 


MINNEAPOLIS ST PAUL LOUISVILLE, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS R. R. 0O., dames M. Edwards, Vice Pres’t. and Gem: 
. s ® Megr., Memphis. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILL$ AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting, 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, PO RTA BLE GO RN MI L LS, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


LOW PRICED COUNTRY 
BUY OUR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


aPA PAP Mad ad As AaP ra aP aM adPasPaP Rah Mas Mass NaF AP rah Mas el es™ 


ecg 
fa oe oe oe 
Va. ee 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


PUPP IRA APES SPY GPL UPR aI rI AP RIMS SYSOP IRE: 


ADDRESS 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 
ue cises patent | ROPERS PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


For protecting the nose and 


~eGhOYKE & MARMON CO 


mouth from inhalations of dust | Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engi EINGine.......csseeeees Price, $3 50 

Which 16 killing thousands Year | Hand-Book of the Locomotive............ .sessseeseee sees 6 2 50 

ctor, | Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines..........++++ “> 200 

Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... ccccccccccevees - 2 00 

ns Engineer’s Handy-Book. ........000.ccceecveeccseeeeseveeses Ps 3 60 

» GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., H beegeey and Answers for Engineers ..... ceeccesereeees LL 3 00 

a 36 LaSalle St., Chicago. are and Management of Steam Boilers .......-.+..++0+ a6 200 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. st 200 

The Young Engineer’s Own Book..........0.sceecceeeceee ae 300 


American Elevator and Grail Trade, These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
PUBLISHED BY— Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
: himself with a fullset. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, ana they 


MITCHELL BEROS. CO., CHICAGO. | are so plain that any engineer or fireman tliat can read can easily understand them. Address Subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 
Trade and the American Miller; both one year 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. MITCHELL BROS. CO.. 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. | $2.50, ‘Adaress MITCHELL BROS. CO., Chicayo. 
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The Modern W 3 onder. 


OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE 


(Sez, WORKING WITHOUT BOILER, STEAM, ENGINEER, => 
r= COAL, ASHES, OR DANGER. BY 


125 « Medals «and * Diplomas. 


Capacity of Works: 800 Engines per Year. 
Sizes: 2 to 60 Horse- Power. 


K@ Best and Cheapest Power for CRAIN ELEVATORS, 
FLOUR AND FEED MILLS, CONVEYORS, ETC. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


151 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
33d and Walnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 
“MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 
cn tover-arsrser cpa Cre ana cure ccuee'—> | EL EVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! 
. Practical Machin g : ' 


JOHN S. KIDD’S 


PORTABLE STEEL ‘ 


ELEVATOR: WAGON DUMP. 


For Dumping or Elevating from either SLEDS or 
WAGONS EAR CORN or POTATOES as well as 
any kind of SMALL GRAIN. 


Dumps and elevates a load in TWO MINUTES. 
NO JERK ON HORSE OR JAM QF WAGON. 


a 


SNGINES AND BorllLeaErs, 


Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Farmers rather elevate their 

foads on this machine than 

pull up grades or dump on 
the old style dumps. 


. a 5 lete Plants. 
CANADIAN PATENT FOR SALE. Correspondence Solicited Estimates Furnished for Comple' ani 


s 
Office and Works: I01 to [21 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 
READ THE FOLLOWINC: : 
JOHN 8. KIDD, Des Moines, Iowa: _ OpEBoLT, Iowa, September 14, 1891. R E e4 A. WN 
Dear Sir:—We dumped 70,000 bushels of oats into our buildings in the season of 1890, LastJuly 
we set the dump beside the track and loaded the 70,0(0 bushels of oats into cars withit. Since then 
we have handled or loaded into cars about 15,00 bushels of corn, and are now filling our buildings with 


oats. The machine works in every way as well as last year, and better, for the reaton we are more 
used to it. It works justas well in loading cars as it does in filling the buildings. It saved us five ($5 00) 
dollars per day loading our oats into cars. We could hardly fill our buildings the old way, by having : | 
men to shovel them in and men inside to keep them away. We think the machine as near per- r 
fection as one can be made. We can dump twenty loads per hour, and if crowded, we can dump 


twenty-five or thirty loads per hour. No waste of grain anda trouble in any way. 
Yours, COY & CASS 


Gas or Gasoline for Fuel. 1-2 to 10 Horse Power. ; 
z= —N > 


For Full Particulars Address 


J. S. KIDD, - DES MOINES, 10wa~.|NO Boiler, 


_ No Flame, 
Elevator” Mill Supplies) g Fre No Dancer, 


: = BELTING set by Spark From Small Battery. 


= Adapted to run Elevators and Feed Mills, and Guaranteed not to cost for Fuel over 
gyrate mo lirore pores ray ne ‘ 2 cents per hour per Horse Power. 


’ THE GASE MFG: C0., Columbus. 0. YOU TURN THE SWITCH—ENGINE DOES THE REST. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON Co., " 
Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. A 
Warehcuses; ) 104, 106, luo & 110 Michiaen fl atrenrate, Rt cre Sr i 37 & 4 39 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


1600 to 1614 Clark St. CHICACO, ILL. Catalogue on application. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, 


SSS eS LA LT a 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY “SUPPLIES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing ot 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as; 


“SWEEP” and “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW- “BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS, 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 
TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE SPOUTS. 
LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anp LINK BELTING. 
“FLEXIBLE” anp “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anp BOLTS, 
“SPIRAL” aND “BELT” CONVEYORS, 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES. 
GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 


EXCELSIOR DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD. 


= ——ALL SIZES OF— 
TA 
—— FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 
c—) GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
— = PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
= Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
; = . Receiving Separators, 
—— POLISHERS, Pree e TORS, GRADERS, 
<= : = AX REELS anp SPECIAL FLAX MILLS. 
Pease Side Shake Mill for Warehouses, “OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” anp ‘ TREAD HORSE POWERS, 
| BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 
i—— 
— 
= 
=> re 
c—| ais 
i) 
404 b wibl 


SPECIAL 
FLAX MILLS 


ARE 
SUPERIOR 


TO ALL 


YOU 
TO GET OUR 


CATALOGUES 


PRICES 
AND PROOFS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


BEFORE BUYING 
ELSEWHERE, 


qt CURE 
WHEAT 


pnuey 
BOLISHER 


OTHERS. 


Pease Dustless Separator for Ware- 
houses and Mills. 


aS 


a = ~ 
EXCELSIOR JUNIOR 


Oat Clipper, and Wheat and Barley 
Polisher, is the Simplest, Most Com- 


Quickest 


pact, LIGHTEST Running, 


CAN 
MAKE 
1,20r3 

GRADES 
OF 
GRAIN, 


EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 
The Finest Wheat or Barley Machine on Earth. 


SAFEST, 
MOST DURABLE 
—AND— 
POWERFUL PULLER 
KNOWN. 
HANDLES 1 to 20 
Loaded Cars at once 
on STRAIGHT and 
LEVEL TRACK 
and pro-rata on 

GRADES and 
CURVES. 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 


Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made. 


FAMOUS HAND OR POWER CLEANERS 


: Adjustable Machine of its kind 
‘Wells’? Warehouse Mill.—Extra made 
Large Capacity. 
THE 
EXCELSIOR! wy i SU PERI 0 RI ; Y 
OF THE 

pone MATERIALS USED, 
MAeME Med THE CONSTRUCTION and 

Operating Qualities 


The Successful Combination of 8 MACHINES IN ONE, 


OF ALL OUR 
a 
—_— 
; EXCELSIOR COMBINED ae 
Oat Clipper, Polisher, Separator, Grader and General 
Dustless Elevator Separator, LETTERS CAREFULLY 
This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the Wo rid. Seo Wusia eh ans Becicon 


Send for particulars. 


Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 


*‘Scalping Shoe.” 


style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A 


SEE OPPOSITE PACE. 


146 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
NT 


Be backward in the matter of asking us for in- 
formation concerning The Monitor Separator. 
x x x ASK us about its capacity. x x x ASK 


us about its peculiar construction. x x x ASK 
us about the manner in which it effects the sep- 
arations. x xX x ASK us about its durability. 
x x x ASK us about the number of sizes we 
Build. x x x ASK us who is using it. x x x 
ASK us what our guarantee is. x x x ASK us 
about prices. x x x ASK us about terms. x x x 
ASK us to send you one or. more on trial. 
Well do it. The risk is ours; not yours. We 


know what the result will be. 


AS A POINTER fr2. tne Tarccc 
and best appointed elevators in the 
United States employ and recommend 


the Monitor Separators. Ask us for 
copies of their letters. 


WESTERN BRANCH: HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


418--420 Third St., South, Minneapolis,”“Minn. 
A. F. SHULER, Manager. 


J. J. WALTERHOUSE, Winnipeg, Man., General Agent. SILVER CREEK, N. ¥o 


